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BRADBURY’S 
JUVENILE SINGING BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG CHOIR, 144 pages. 25 cents. 
THE YOUNG MELODIST, 144 pages, larger, 25 cts. 
THE SCHVOL SINGER, 204 pages, 374 cents. 


“ FLORA’S FESTIVAL,” and other Songs and Pie- 
ces, 144 pages, 25 cents. 


The first three of these Books have been prepared with 
strict reference to the wants of children in Schools, in the 
family, and in Juvenile Choirs. The rudiments are made 
so plain and simple, that children of eight years of age 
can easily comprehend them, the music is of the most 
charming kind, adapted to the sprightly season of youth, 
and the sentiment of the words unexceptionable. 

The Jast Book, ‘‘ Flora’s Festival,” consists of Songs, 
Choruses, Duetts and Trios, forming a complete “Juvenile 
Oratorio,” to which are added in the last of the book, a 
great number of new and beautiful pieces. During three 
successive evenings, when “Fiora’s Festival’ was per- 
formed by Mr. Bradbury’s Juvenile Classes united, num- 
bering 800 singers, from five to fourteen years of age, the 
Broadway Tabernacle was filled to its utmost capacity, 
and the satisfaction was universal. Mr. tiradbury's books 
have given the most perfect satisfaction wherever they 
have been used ; not less than 30,000 copies have already 
been sold. and the demand is increasing. 

Published by MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad- 
way, New York, and for sale by the booksellers generally. 
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THE LONDON ART-UNION, 


MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 
4 Barclay street, Astor House, 


EGS leave to announce to his friends and the public, 

that he has opened his place of business, though 
only a small proportion of his books have arrived. He is 
ready to receive orders for the German and Northern 
Book Markets, which will be filled without delay, and at 
the lowest prices. He has received, and offers for sale— 

BROCKHAUS'’S CONVERSATIONS-LEXI- 

con. 9th Edition. Vol. 1to 11, half bound. . $15 40 
half bound, better finish. . . - 1595 
half calf. ‘ ° , R - 1650 








The twelfth volume is on the way, having just been ¢om- 
pleted. The work will be completed in the course of 
this summer, the whole being intended to form Fifteen 
Volumes. Itis the best Encyclopedia for general infor- 
mation, and the cheapest book of the kind. All fifteen 
volumes will cost, imtthe above three kinds of binding, 
$21 00: $21 75: $22 00. The work will thus be sold, 
here, at the same price for which it sells in Germany, in 
the hope that, at this very low price, the sale may be very 
extensive. The amateur of illustrations of a given scien- 
tific subject, will find a beautiful and welcome supplement 
to the work, in the 





No. 106, for April, contains :— 
1. The Manufactures of France—Sévres. By Dr. Cooke 
Taylor. Illustrated—2. Ancient Carriages. By F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A.—3. Letters on Landscape. By J. B.! 
Pyne—4. Visits to Private Galleries: Lord Ashburton’s— | 
5. The National Gallery—6. The Exposition of the Society | 
of Arts—?. Lays of Ancient Rome. Iilustrated—8. The | 


BILDER-ATLAS ZUM CONVERSATIONS LEXICON. 
Ikonographische Enzyclopedie der Wissenschaft und 
Kiinste. 500 Steel Engravings, in quarto, representing 
objects from all Branches of the Natural Sciences, Geo- 
graphy, Ethnology, ancient and modern; the Sciences of 


Flower Groups of Braun. Illustrated—9. Midsummer | War and Navigation; Monuments of Architecture of 


Eve. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Ulustrated—10. Obituary: W. 


Collins, R.A.; T. Hargreaves; Mr. W. Hall—1l. Art in | 


| 


the Provinces—1!2. Picture Dealing—13. Art in Conti- | 


nental States—l4. The Cry from Ireland. By Mrs. | 


S.C. Hall. Reviews—Topics of the Month—Correspond- 


ence, &c. The Illustrations in this Number are “ Cupid 


Armed,” engraved in line by P. Lightfoot, from the pic- 

ture by W. Hilton, R.A., in the possession of the Right 

Hon. Lord Northwick ; “ Maternal Love,” engraved by H. 

Cook, from the 

and about Fifty Wood Engravings. 

Subscriptions received by 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent 

“ La Farge Buildings, t for the United States. 
289 Broadway. mi 3t fp 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 








The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each | 
subscriber of Five Dollars, becomes a member of the Art- | 
Union for one year. The funds are applied :—first, to the | 
production of large and costly engravings, of which 
every member receives a copy : and, next, to the purchase 
of original Paintings, and other works of art, by native or 
resident artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot, 
among the members, at the annual meeting in December. 

The number of paintings distributed last year was 146, 
all richly framed. The paintings this year will be more 
numerous and valuable ; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 256 bronze medals, commemorative of Washington 
Alston, now in progress, for the members alone. And each 
member will receive two a The Jolly Fiat- 

ng 


Boat Men,” by Doney, after Bingham ; and “ A Sybil,”’ by 
lear, after H . : ‘ 
The business ‘Of the Inatitate out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by H Secretaries, and the 

Committee of 


t, being desirous of extend- 
portion of the 


. wish to appoint such mts in all the 
cides nod larger vill ree United States where none 
are Booksel 


lers will find it a useful 
ing Secre- 





all Times and Peoples; Sacred History and Mythology 
of the Classic and Unclassic Ages; the Fine Arts, 
Technology, &c. With explanatory Letter-press. 
Parts 1 to 74. : - $12 35 
This beautiful work will be completed in the course of 
| one year, in 120 parts, which will be sold to subscribers for 


oup in Sculpture, by E. H. Baily, R.A. ; | $20; the price will be raised as soon as the work shall 
rice $6 per annum. | bh. complete. 


THIENEMANN, Fortpflanzungsgeschichte der gesamm 
ter Végel, nach dem gegenwartigen Standpunkte der 
| Wissenschaft. Mit 100 colorirten Tafeln: Parts 1 and 2: 
| or Text 1—12th, sheets and plates 1 to 20th, 4to. Leip- 
zig: 1846—46. ‘ ‘ ° . $6 40 
This splendid work on Ovology will be completed in 10 
| Parts, and will cost $32. 
| FLUGEL’S ENGLISH AND GERMAN, AND GER- 
man and English Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo. (London), 
boards. 4 P ‘ - 7130 





| ——-» The same, Abridgment. 1 vol. 12mo.cloth. 2 50 
| DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


German Languages, for the use of Students. 3 vols 
Leipzig. ‘ . ; ‘ . - 23 
GEORGES (C. E.)--Lateinisch-deutsches und deatch- 
lateinisches Handwérterbuch. 4 vols. 8vo. (Leipzig), 
half bound in Russia. ° é P 8 25 
JORDAN (WILHELM).—Geschichte der Insel Haiti. 
Ist vol. 8vo. (Leipzig, 1847), cloth. . . - 200 
KUGLER (FRANZ).—Geschichte Friedrichs des Gross- 
en. Svo. (Leipzig, 1846), scarl. cloth. ° - 18 
DAHLMANN (FP. C.)—-Geschichte der franzésischen Re- 
volution. &vo. (Leipzig, 1845), cloth. ° - 200 
KCEBERLE (J. G.j}—Rom unter den letzten drei Pébsten 
und die zweite Reformation in Deutschland. 2 vols. 
12mo. (Leipzig, 1846), cloth. . re - 300 
This list will be continued next week. New arrivals 
are hourly expected, and will be advertised regularly. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 
Imported per Caledonia, &c. 
: HAVE NOW READY, FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND, and its People. 





By Hugh Miller, author of the “ Old Red Sandstone.” 
ete. J vol. $2. : 


THE ANCIENT WORLD ; or, Picturesque Sketches of 


i A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS: — | Sevan tieia™Pti sian’ 5° " 


THE FALL OF NINEVEH; a Poem, by Edwin Ather. 









































a EMBRACING stone. 2 vols. $3 50. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE, by J. C.J. Bunsen, 
its A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE D.C.L. vol. $2 75. 
he one Sa en sheewwense of the Church 
He) 7 Holy-Days no Symptom of Popery; shown fi testi- 
ik MISSISSIPPI AND AROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. monies of her most approved Children, in Guntinnance, 
ae |: ee By Rt. Rev. Richard Mant, DD. 2 vols. 
i ANMAN eatiinns 
ue BY CHARLES L : gy ab may Sa OF bya vowed ST AMENT ; its 
i yp 66 . Hours.” etc. jeading Characters and princi Zvents, arranged | 
hg Author of Essays for Summer chronological order. By B. J. Trimmer, Ba. 2 vols. 
yk “ And [ was in the wilderness alone.” —Bryanrt. 8 3. 
#,! M4 ANNOTATIONS ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO 
oe One Neat Volume 12mo. Price 50 Cents, Paper Covers—63 Cents, Cloth. the Romans. By T. W. Peile, D.D. 1 vol. $1 87. 
4" “ Mr. Lanman’s new book of Travels is, in many respects, the best work from his pen. It contains much original | BY-WAYS OF HISTORY; from the Twelfth to the 


and novel matter.” — Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 2 vols. 


THOUGHTS ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 


A HILL SIDE AND BORDER SKETCHES. = | smseus tire git mnie 


POEMS AND SONGS. By Allan Cunningham, with an 


wiTH Introductory Glossary, and Notes, by bisSon. 75 cents. 
a LEGENDS OF THE CHEVIOTS AND THE LAMMERMUIR. HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Euit- 
ai) ed by Charles Knight. Part I. 50@ cents. 
ie BY W. H. MAXWELL. TWELVE YEARS AGO; a Tale, by the author of 
yi ° 3 3 - rs to my Unknown ends,” 75. 
i Author of ‘ Hector O’Halloran,” ‘ Wild Sports of the West,” “ Stories of Waterloo,” etc. | ;HE PIG; a Treatise on the Breeds, Management, Feed- 
ua - zs ing, and Medical Treatment of Swine, &c. By Wm. 
Fe : One Volume, S8vo.—Paper Cover, 38 Cents. Youatt, author of ~The Horse,” “The Dog,” etc. 1 
Te, . ¥ ‘ vol. illustrated. $1] 87. 
; | ; This work will rank with the best of the author’s productions. THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
si H Iu. a} Michelet. Translated by J.C. Cocks, B. L. Part 
tal" = 1. 62 cents. 
fy | CHAMBERS'’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 
A T H E N AT U R A L i I S T OR Y 0 F T H E G E N T ’ Entertaining Tracts. Vol. XVI. 38 cents. 
ig BY ALBERT SMITH. THE MANUAL OF OIL PAINTING, for Young Ar- 
peg tists, and Amateurs. 38 cents. 
7 ILLUSTRATED WITH HUMOROUS CUTS. THE HIVE AND THE HONEY-BEE; with an Account 
eh: of the Diseases of Bees, and their Remedies. By H. 
whit” One Pocket Volume—Paper Covers. D. Richardson. 38 cents. 
. ae THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, 
ey IV. from the Foundation of the Monarchy to the year J792. 
|: A NEW EDITION. PRICE #2 50. By Wm. Coxe, F.A.S. A new edition, vol. Il. (To be 


completed in 3 vols.) $1 each. 


* THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS MENTAL DYNAMICS; or, Groundwork of a Profes 


sional Education. By J. H. Green, F.R.S. 1 vol. 
$1 25. 


4 r LITURGIEZ:RUM ORIENTALIUM COLLECTIO, in 
ig THOMAS MOORE. qua Continentur Liturge e Coptecarum Parisini. 8. Basilii, 
ce Collected by Himself. 8. Gregori, &c. Opera et studio Eusebii Renandotii. 
{ 2 vols. 4to. half morocco. $16. 
A One handsome large 8vo. Volume, Cloth, with a fine Portrait of the Author. BARRETT (REV. R. A. F.)—Synopsis of Criticisms on 


the Old Testament. Vol 1, Part2. $4. 


¢ a . Vv. ew a 
re: PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; Mihe Normans ‘Translated by Willem Haziti. Vol 








We ho 1. l. 

oy OR, THE MORAL WANT OF (To be completed in 2 vols.) 

i$ 4 T H E Ww O R L D Ww E L I V E I N bi) (JAS.)—Poems. A New Edition. 2 vols. 

ie e . 

ie 7 PICTORIAL E) BOOK OF BALLADS, Traditional 
ae BY MRS. ELLIS. and nee age Be $2 50. = 
i Author of the “‘ Women of England,” &c. LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
hing Geology. By Jus. F. W. Johnston, F.R.S. Second 
‘a One neat volume 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth 75 cents. Edition, much Enlarged. 1 large 8vo. vol. $7. 

ee; VI. FLORENINE HISTORY, from the Earliest Authentic 
in 3 to the Accession erdinan e rd. By 
if f Y LIVING AND ’ H. P. Napier. Vols. 1 to 5. 

at HOL DYING; «*s To be completed in 6 vols. 

iy WITH PRAYERS. MEMOIRS OF THE RT. REV. DANIEL CORRIE, 
hy CONTAINING LL.D., late Bp. of Madras; compiled chiefly from his 
7 Hy -j 7" ee and Journals, by his Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 
df THE COMPLETE DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN. | 8emteatp artsows mstry of Europe, fiom 1720 
 : BY THE RT. REV. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. to HAAS, Apap eltten, to Rempemne Aigevels. Vos 
ia : To which is prefixed «*» To be completed in 18 vols. 

D. APPLETON & CO. 
Ee A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. Bie 
YOM - 
eH; A New Edition. D. APPLETON & CO. 
rs j One neat Volume 12mo Price $1 00. WILL PUBLISH SOON, 

+ ‘4 ge OF Rng 3 — ne on By J. 
eee .. Michelet, author of “ History of France,” etc., etc. 

af , THE RI go Ey 

aif i , M.A. t n s 

a A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON, | Crenreniimproved: 1 vot ev. 
a INCLUDING THE CanepeLAvEes HAND-BOOK. By H. Staun- 
' ton, 
A RESIDENCE AT PARA. CHEsS FOR WINTER EVENINGS; o, Usful tv 
BY WILLIAM H. EDWARDS. from the best Sources, by H. R. Agnell. Beautiiully 


Illustrated, from pain Robert W. Weir, N.A- 
1 neat vol. 12mo. i ca a paintings, by 
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Reviews. 
ives of the Early British Dramatists. B 
aes Campbell, Leigh Hunt, i 
Darley, William Gifford, and Hartley Cole- 
ridge. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1 vol., 
12mo. 
Tuts volume contains ny ga and criti- 
cal notices of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Beau- 





mont and Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford,— 
Dramatists of the age of Elizabeth and James 


merit which we should most naturally expect | It conveys a more complete and accurate im- 
from the criticism of a poet, that of vigorous | pression of the poet’s character and writings, 
conception of Shakspeare’s mind as a whole, | and is the work of one who, by the freemasonry 
Campbell is lamentably deficient. In truth his | of genius, detects the signs of it in another. 
mind was too feeble or indolent in his later} He grasps Jonson’s mind more as a whole, and 
years to undergo the fatigue of intense and | conveys it more completely to the mind of the 
forcible thought. Instead of this he gives us| reader. Gifford’s biography is more appropri- 
much _ information, many striking thoughts, | ate to accompany an edition of Jonson’s works, 
many acute observations, and some pleasant|as it contains all the ascertained facts of his 
wit. One excellence it would be injustice not | life, and launches out into a more extended 
to concede him,—and that is the liveliness| discussion of the debatable points of his 
which he has given to the antiquarian portion | career; but it is deficient in all the higher re- 
of his subject—an excellence which none can | quisites of criticism, and leaves the reader to 


I, and therefore strictly coming within the | appreciate who has not suffered from the 
title of the book,—together with biographies of deadly dullness of most of the Shaksperian 
the comic dramatists of the Restoration,| Commentators. As a favorable specimen of the 
Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, and Van-| biography we extract some beautiful remarks 
brugh, aneseee _ es - 0 /on the Midsummer Night’s Dream: 

letters. by. dng poprics rom Maxon’s “A Mrpsummer Nieur’s Dream (1594 
library editions of the English dramatists, and) 4 qaicon says, ‘ When I look at the Foe i 
are all written by men of more or less mark in _ departed greatness, every emotion of envy dies 
literature. ‘The authors to which they relate | within me. I have never been so sacrilegious 
are, with the exception of Shakspere, but 


gain his impression of the poet’s character 
from the works themselves. Barry Cornwall’s 
biography would incline a man to read Jonson’s 
plays ; Gifford’s is only valuable to one who is 
curious to know all the minor details of 
Jonson’s life, from a previous interest in the 
man. ‘The small sharp mind and snarling 
temper of Gifford qualified him admirably to 
be acritic of the old school. His acuteness 
and ill-temper rescued his most labored elabo- 


as to envy Shakspere, in the bad sense of the 
little known to the great body of the reading | 
public of this country. The “ Specimens,” | 
odited by Lamb, and the acute and hearty criti- | 
cisms on them, scattered over the works of 
Hazlitt, have lately somewhat awakened atten- 
tion to their merit; and we trust that Ameri- 
can readers, heirs as they are to the whole in- 
tellectual treasures of England, will soon ex- 
plore in earnest the mine of imagination and 
passion, which they have left unworked, in the 
early dramatists. The present volume will 
pr i to quicken this latent impulse. In the 
various biographies it contains, the reader will 
be enabled to obtain a tolerably clear notion of 
the circumstances under which the dramatists 
wrote, the state of English society at the time, 
their mode of life, and the influences operating 
on their minds, to stimulate and direct their 
powers. Although these lives seem to relate’ 


but to a few writers, they still are full of allu- | 
sions to the whole body of the dramatists. | 
Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Kyd, Marston, Decker, | 
Webster, Heywood, Chapman, Tourneur, and 
many others, are referred to in the course of 
the narrative, or the criticism. 

The “ Remarks on the Life and Writings of 
Shakspere,” by Campbell, extending to a 
hundred pages, contain, on the whole, the most | 
readable account of the poet for the generality | 
of readers. It includes all the ascertained | 
facts of his life, with some happy conjectures ; | 
and the criticism on particular plays, though | 
too often superficial, is lively in expression, | 
and here ond heen flashes with fancy and ima-| 
gination. In the prose which Campbell wrote 
during the last ten years of his life, there is a 
strange affectation of smartness, a pert reck- 
lessness, at times descending into a rowdy 
puerility, in which it is hardly possible to dis- 
cern the lineaments of the author of Gertrude 
of Wyoming. Part seems to have been writ- 
ten while he was under the inspiration of 
punch, and part while he was suffering the 
restless imbecility which too often succeeds 
that inspiration. The great lyrist, therefore, 
dwindles down into the small wit; and though 
his genius, acuteness, and learning, are not 
wholly smothered, they are made to appear as 
shallow as a coxcomb mode of expression can 
make them. The Life of Shakspere is not 
free from this defect. Its real merits, both of 
teflection and analysis, are apt to be overlooked 
in the elaborately brisk and careless style—a 
style in which he tries to combine the pecu- 
liarities of Sheridan and Leigh Hunt, and 

ils both in the glittermg sharpness of the one 
and the Lye sage impertinence and voluble 
egotism of the other. In that commanding 








| must have, for once at least, contained a happy 


| Well! I believe no manager was ever so fortu- 


word, but if there can be such an emotion as | Tations of little things from dullness, and he 
sinless envy, I feel it towards him, and if [| Understood the art by which a dispute about 
thought that the sight of his tombstone would | dates or events may be enlivened by malice ; 
kill so pleasant a feeling, I should keep out of | but he looked simply at the external character- 
the way of it. Of all his works the * Midsum- | istics of the author he reviewed. His mind had 
mer Night’s Dream’ leaves the strongest im- | no sense of beauty—no capacity to conceive or 
pression on my mind, that this miserable world | receive sublimity and elevation—and no powers 
to feel its way into another mind, and analyse 
intermixed with the painful passions from M myrorens shes eosin re pe ene 
which poetry distils her sterner sweets, so fra- | * ost certainly he was not able to understan 
grant with hilarity, so bland and yet so bold, | what was vital and characteristic in old Ben 
that I cannot imagine Shakspere’s mind to have | Jonson. There was a breadth and depth and 
been in any other frame than that of healthful | weight to Jonson’s nature, strangely crossed 
ecstasy when the sparks of inspiration thrilled | and interlaced as it was with vanity, pride, 
through his brain in composing it. I have | spleen, and impudence, which his biographer, 
heard, however, an old cold critic object that | with all his labor, could comprehend but imper- 
Shakspere might have foreseen it would never | fectly, It has been customary to consider 
be a good acting play, for where could you get’ Gifford as a good judge of the old dramatists, 
actors tiny enough to couch in flower blossoms: simply because he edited two or three reprints 
nate as to get recruits from Fairy-land, and yet I of their : plays, and evinced _ lagenulty and 
am told that ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ | learning in the arrangement of the text. We 
was some twenty years ago revived at Covent. think he was a bad critic of every great or fine 
Garden, though altered, of course not much for mind he aspired either to praise or decry. 
the better, by Reynolds, and that it had a run of | Every one who has really felt the spirit and 
eighteen nights: a tolerably good reception. But | power of the old dramatists, would hesitate in 
supposing that it never could have been acted, I | allowing that Gifford could appreciate their 
should only thank Shakspere the more that he | yital excellences, when he could not even ap- 
wrote here as a poet and not as a play wright. preciate Proctor or Keats. 

And, as a birth of his imagination, whether it | The biographies of Massinger and Ford 
was to suit the stage or not, can we suppose the | am Sasthor Colstiies Thev contain ell 
poet himself to have been insensible of its|®"@ DY arliey Voleridze. 96 Protea tonelly 
worth? Isa mother blind to the beauty of her | that is known ot these dramatists, with some 
own child? No! nor could Shakspere be un- | felicitous criticism on their writings. Phe 
conscious that posterity would dote on this, one | style is sharp, lively, and clear, but the writer 
of his loveliest children. How he must have | rambles too readily from his subject to discuss 
chuckled and laughed in the act of placing the topics along side ot his main path. We perceive 
ass’s head on Bottom’s shoulders! He must the publishers have taken the liberty of re- 
have foretasted the mirth of generations unborn trenching the paper a little, and have sup- 


at Titania’s doting on the metamorphosed | pressed one curious note regarding the man- 
weaver, and on his calling for a repast of sweet 


- : ‘oht 
eas. Hi : ounded | ers of that period, which they supposed mig it 
with the hunter's joy”, while he wrote Thearus's Shock the delicacy of an « enlightened publi. 
description of his well trained dogs and of the | The note in question Ist ae a de e a 
glory of thechase. He must have been happy |! the whole biography. Mr. Coleridge wou 
as Puck himself whilst he was describing the | have made his piece more readable had he 
merry Fairy, and all this time he must have been | shown less anxiety to parade the extent of his 
self-assured that his genius ‘ was to cast a girdle | materials, and less ambition to be considered a 
round the earth, aud that souls, not yet in be- | brilliant writer. He crowds too much into his 
ing, were to enjoy the revelry of his fancy.” essay, is incoherent from the fulness of his 
The life of Ben Jonson, in this collection, is | mind, and often dull from the levity ! his 
written by Gifford. Moxon originally engaged | style. We extract a few paragraphs, ie atin 
Barry Cornwall to write the preface to his edi- | t the mode of Massinger, as contrasted wit 
tion of Jonson’s works, and the task was ere- | that of Shakspere, in delineating common 
ditably performed, though the subject was not | characters. 
one for which Barry was particularly qualified. 
He would have sketched Marlowe, or Webster, his veneration for constituted authority, had a 
or Fletcher, or Heywood, much better. Still | far more exclusive devotion to rank and blood. 


his biography of Jonson, though somewhat’ His menial and plebeian characters are, with 
meagre in regard to details, was better calculat- | hardly an exception, worthless, disagreeable, and 





man. This play is so purely delicious, so little 


** Massinger, who fell short of Shakspere in 


ed for the American collection than Gifford’s. | stupid—stupider than he meant them to be; as. 
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he had no turn for low comedy, nor indeed for 
comedy of any sort, if comedy be that which 
‘tendeth to laughter; for of all dull jokers he 
would have been the dullest, if Ford had not 
contrived to be still duller. His fools are ‘ fools 
indeed,’ and bores and blockheads into the bar- 
gain. His attempts at drollery painfully remind 
you of 
Sober Lanesborough dancing in the gout. 

‘What is much more grievous, he puts his 
worst ribaldry into the mouths of females. His 
chastest ladies are very liberal of speech, even 
according to the standard of hisage, but some of 
his ‘humble companions’ and waiting-gentle- 
women would disgrace a penitentiary. 1 speak 
not of such as Calipso in the *‘ Guardian, who 
only talk professiona//y, but of those in whom 
some regard to modesty and their mistresses’ 
ears would not have been dramatica//y impro- 
per. It is a comfort that they resemble no real 
women of any sort, and that mo women had to 
act them. 


7 . . | 
**Now Shakspere reserves all his contempt 


for the mob as a body corporate. For the sove- 
reignty of the people he did entertain a most dis- 
loyal disrespect; but individually his subordi- 
nates are good folks intheir way: and when not 
merely fantastic, like Trinculo, Vick Bottom, 
and Pistol, have generally a heart under their 
garb of motley. Lear’s Fool, half-crazy, half- 
idiot, is heart ‘ every inch of him.’ How skil- 
fully is he commended to our good-will before he 
enters on the scene! ‘Since my young lady's 
going into France, the Fool has much pined 
away.” Touchstone is capable of love and fidel:- 
ty, and Costard is stoical under his misfortunes. 
Then for the softer sex,—Who would not snatch 
a kiss of Maria, mischievous minx and forgeress 
as she is? ‘ Nettle of India; ‘ Youngest wren of 
nine’ She really deserved a soberer husband. 


But I hope Sir Toby reformed after marriage. | 


The Nurse is not a very discreet guardianess for a 
Beauty in her teens; but though her principles 
are far from rigid, and her language sai/s a Little 
too near the wind, there is no harm in her at the 
bottom. She is none of your ever-craving dvor- 
keepers of the stage. She does all for the best ; 
errs out of pure good nature, and anile im port- 
ance, and is very near, if not quite, as honest as 
Friar Lawrence, himself a WVurse of different 
sex and higher education. Emilia is the same 
character, in somewhat higher rank. But is not 
Mrs. Quickly the pleasantest hostess that ever 
gave short measure and long credit? How 
different a being from Massinger’s Dame Tap- 
well, who spurns from her door the man who 
had upmade her by his ruin! Even Dol/ 
Tearsheet is a presentable personage compared 
to some whom Massinger has made confidantes of 
noble maidens. 

** But Shakspere scruples not to bestow the 


loftiest virtues and richest poetry on persons of 


menial concition. Old 4dam makes servitude 
as venerable as grey hairs; Timon’s steward and 
household remain steadfast when all the * sum- 
mer flies’ have flown. Their loyalty is a holy 
relic of antique faith, an amulet against the in- 
fection of their master’s misanthropy. Shak- 
spere seems to have disliked nobody—but con- 
stables and jobbing justices, and deals very 
leniently with them. He was in perfect goud- 
humor with court, city, and country. and spared 
none of them when a juke came into his hed. 
But again, be it remembered, Shakspere was a 
prosperous man, of a happy complexion, and 
could take an excursion when he chose into 
Warwickshire or Faery land.” 


The lives of Beaumont and Fletcher are by 
George Darley. ‘lhese dramatists were great 
sinuers in their day, and their works swarm 
with witty iniquities and merry indecencies 
They were men ot a softer make than the other 
dramatists, and excel equally in tenderness and 
licentiousness, sweetness and bombast. They 
lacked that robust intellectual health which 
characterized most of their contemporaries. 
Mr. Darley subjects their writings toan austere 





criticism, and with great keenness sets forth 
their merits afid detects. Although his per- 
sonal tastes and feelings somewhat influence 
_his criticism, there is still no essay in the vo- 
‘lume which equals his in the application of 
| critical principles. ‘There are two characteris- 
|ties of Fletcher which Mr. Darley has not 
brought forward with the prominence they de- 
serve. We refer to the gay disregard of life 
and the peculiar sense of personal honor, 
which characterize the heroes of his plays. 
The style of Mr. Darley’s essay is distinguish- 
| ed by a stiff brilliancy, which at hantdinglannen 
from its seeming affectation, but the sharp 
| felicity of its occasional phrases, the ingenuity 
of its verbal combinations, and the excellent 
| criticism of which it is the medium, soon re- 
,concile the reader to its peculiarities. We 


extract the following passage as a specimen of 


| his manner of thinking and writing: 

“There are few things more extraordinary in 
our Old Poets than the vyolent contrast between 
what is good and what is bad in their verses: 
you perpetually find tulips growing out of sand- 
banks, lilies atteched like lichen to the dry rock; 
| you not unfrequently catch the perfume of Sabea 

amidst the pestilential reek ot Lethe’s wharf, 
pluck Hesperian fruit from crabtrees, and, after 
| being fed upon husks or wash till well nigh 
tamished, fall at length upon a breakfast fit tor 
cherubim—three grains of ambrosia and a nut- 
shell crowned with nectar. The works of these 
poetic Creators are like worlds preduced by a 
sort of Manichean power, a double principle of 
Good and Evil, wherein the latter much predo- 
minates as to guantum, but the former is pre- 
eminent as to gua/litas, and each counteracts the 
other without pause Or they are Deserts of 


dust, with here and there a stunted shrub or tuft 
of scutch-grass,—now an oasis which enraptures 
the eye of the mind with verdure the most luxu- 
/riant, the most refreshing. It may be hard to 
decide in some cases, whether this more pro- 
| vokes or pleases the student: certainly an Eng- 
| lish blonde looks fairer if we happen to see her 
among the brunettes of Caffraria, as all jewels 
are set off by foil. But, on the other hand, it is 
disagreeable to be prepared for a dose of worm- 
, wood by a spoonful of honey, to step from velvet 
turf upon sharp rubble. The flowers of this 
| Antique Wilderness do indeed bloom aloft like 
| ‘red rose on triumphant briar,’—which precious 
blossom, if one attempt to gather, he generally 
has to wade through a mass of bramblewood, net- 
tles, thistles, and robin-run-the-hedge,—per- 
‘| haps plumps ankle or chin-deep into a hidden 
pool,—and comes out bearing his rose above his 
head like Cesar saving his Commentaries, but 
unlike him bepierced and bescratched as if he 
had been rolled down a hill in Reyulus’s barrel. 
We must often admit that the beauties of Beau- 
|}mont and Fletcher are wheat grains lost amid 
bushels of chaff; ‘ you shall seek all day ere you 
find them, and when you have found them they 
are not worth the search.’ But anon they are a 
, handful of diamonds scattered through a hillock 
| of rubbish, wedges of gold beaming through the 
sands of a current—which will enrich the specu- 
latist ever after, who digs or dives for them. 
| Those desirable virtues, Patience and Persever- 
}ance, are well exercised in the search, if not 
_ broken down by it; as what can test them more 
| than to see passages that might otherwise become 
the lips of angels, disfigured by a revolting word 
or verse or phrase, like a lovely cheek by a 
claret-stain or a mouse-skin patch? At best it 
| is Osiris, sublime and mysterious divinity, with 
a hawk’s head on his august shoulders—Sir 
Lancelot armed to the throat like a Paladin, but 
his helmet a barber’s basin: far oftener it is a 
grotesque body with the head alone godlike, a 
gulden casyue laced to harness of ‘leather and 
prunello.” Throughout Beaumont and Fletch- 
_er’s poetic domain, the Enchantress who appears 
_ when half visible a Venus rising from the sea, 
isa Syren, and ends in a fish’s tail. We must 





Ammon, now presenting us immense reaches of 


| confess that Shakspere himself scrawls by 

times with a dead-struck hand, though the huze 
flaccid grasp betrays a Briareus in paralysis - 

most often his weakness becomes manifest by 

wrong choice of object ; he writhes with dispro- 

portionate lengthiness round some futile conceit, 
| like a boa strangling a squirrel, or gambols un- 
| wieldily about a pun, like a whale playing with 

a cockle-shell. Milton seems to have been our 
| first bird of untireable pinion, who could sus- 
| tain himself for a long flight through the loftiest 
| empyrean without almost one descent from the 
| sublime level—in truth a mighty Orb of Song, 
,which power so divine projected, that it could 
| swerve but little out of its course till completed, 
| But our earlier poets are heteroclite beings, half 
| giants, half dwarfs; their genius is at perpetual 


| se - . 
| suicide and self-resurrection ; here they craw| 


|as awkwardly as land-crabs, there they swallow 
'the ground with noblest swiftness like war- 
|horses; we might assimilate their works to 
| pantomimes, wherein a Sylph springs out of a 
'wheelbarrow, or hey presto/—and a throne 
\sinks, leaving its occupant seated on the bare 
‘floor. Perhaps the unsettled and unconven- 
| tional state of our language at that period may 
_have rendered all composition very difficult— 
| private letters prove what extreme trouble the 
‘richest minds had to lay themselves out on 
| paper, the best educated to use even comprehen- 
sible grammar—and this would go some length 
| tuwards explaining both why our earlier poets 
| produced so much that we consider worthless 
stuff, when to produce aught whatever like 
verse was such a miracle; and also, why they 
‘often produced poetry far beyond ours, as their 
| prodigious efforts to write concentrated and ex- 
alted all their powers, ensuring either signal 
success or failure. Dryden I think it is who 
says, that the difficulty of rhyme forced him 
upon his happiest thoughts ; and I cannot but be- 
| lieve, that the great ease with which nowadays 
‘language may be wielded, with which we can 
| express ourselves in any form or tone without 
any particular effort, without summoning or 
summing up our total energies, or putting them 
'to their utmost for the production of verse, 1s 
/one reason why modern poetry, while it never 
| sinks so far beneath the medium height as 
| ancient, never rises so far above it. A cultivated 
| language falls of itself into sweetnesses, which 
|satisfy the writer and the reader; wherefore 
nothing much beyond them will either be at- 
| tempted or desired. The first remarkable sweet- 
| ening and softening, united with weakening of 
| our poetic language into its present state, may, I 
‘think, be observed in Beaumont and Fletcher: 
‘for Spenser, if he did not strengthen it, can 
| hardly be said to have enfeebled what was rather 
‘rough than firm before him. Shakspere hed 
‘bred up the English courser of the air in the 
| highest wild condition, till his blood became fire 
‘and his sinews Nemean: Ben Jonson put a curd 
‘in his mouth, subjected him to strict manéze, and 
fed him on astringent food, that hardened his 
“nerves to rigidity ; but our two authors took the 
reins off, let him run loose over a rank soil, re- 
‘laxing all his fibres again, again to be fortified 
by Milton, and again to be rendered over-flexible 
by subsequent pamperers, not judicious trainers 
|or masters. Such undulations the stream of 
every language must exhibit. Let us consider 
that one among them appropriate to our subject. 


The essay, biographical and critical, on 
_Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farqu- 
har, is by Leigh Hunt; and, as regards the 
biographical portion, is complete and accurate. 
The criticism has the merits and defects of 
Hunt’s mind. It is very pleasant to read, 
jaunty in style, humane in sentiment, evincing 
a fine critical instinct, without much knowledge 
of principles. The defect of Hunt’s mind is 
his substitution of good nature for conscience ; 
he knows no difference between fine sensation 
and moral sense. He is the sublime of free- 
and-easiness. A consideration of such litera- 
ry libertines as he here reviews, should have 
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been characterized by a sharper detestation of the richer classes are morally ignorant also, 
their hard, cold, impudent depravity. and disposed to turn their advantages to their 
In our notices of these lives we have paid own benefit, and not to that of the whole com- 
more attention to their defects than excellen-| munity. The very distress of the poor is at- 
ces. With all their short-comings we think tributed by some to their own improvidence 
they will enable the reader tocbtain a more in- and carelessness; by others, to the neglect 
timate acquaintance with the dramatists than and. selfishness of the rich. In short, what- 
he could gain from any other source, short of ever evil is most apprehended by any party, is 
the works themselves. The volume deserves | generally ascribed to some moral defect in the 
an extensive circulation. The leading merit opposite party; and if this defect could be 
of the essays is, they are all, with but one ex- abated, the danger, to say the least, would be 
ception, written by poets, and the criticism is | felt to be greatly diminished.” 
therefore closer to the vital life and characters; Dr. Arnold’s views of the true remedy for 
of the writings and men under review. ithe eradication of these “moral evils” are. 
| perhaps, not peculiar to him; but the earnest- 
The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Ar-| ness with which he uttered them, and his deep- 
nold, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby seated conviction of their unalterable truth, are 
School, ete. By Arthur Penryn Stanley, wholly his own. It is indeed refreshing in 
M.A. Second American edition. New) this day of scepticism, and rationalism, and 
York: 1846. 8vo. pp. 490. | transcendentalisin, when little faith seems left 
The Miscellaneous Works of ‘Thomas Arnold) ‘* men’s minds in anything except their own 
D.D., etc. New York; 1846. 8vo. pp: might, and power, and excellence, to tind one 
520. who, like Dr. Arnold, has cautiously and stu- 


Tus writings of Dr. Arnold have now been | mr pu surveyed the whole ground, and is able 
several years before the public, during which Ke pro on a to every party 8 opinion its 
time they have gradually gained a high place | reer merit and value, uttering his abiding con- 
‘a the eatimiation of the candid end liberal of| viction that the church (he uses the word in no 
all sects and parties. ‘The transparent simpli- narrow sense) is, has been, and is yet to be the 
city of his character, his sterling goed sense, 


| great lever of all human progress. 
and his enthusiasm for all that is really pure 





“ Christ’s Church,” he says, “ was to be a 


. 8 i ¢ , se 2 Ss , a fiw 
and praiseworthy among men, have seldom society, all whose members were to be active | 


been so happily blended in a single individual. in promoting the society’s objects. And this 
The range of his intellectual vision was broad. object was to be the putting down of moral 
ant te ‘independence ond theedemn ton pre | evil, both within the church and without it. 
conceived theories which he brought to the | It was to be the leaven to leaven the world, 
discussion of every topic he has handled, could clearly, that is, to change its moral character ; 


not fail to elicit the most valuable suggestions. | and, with respect to its operations upon itself, 


It is, however, his hearty sympathy with his how magnificently is it described as working | 
’ 5] © 


fellow-men, his deep interest in their moral | PY the grace of its divine Head throagh the 
and spiritual improvement, and his keen in- instramentality of every joint and member per- 
sight into the only means of effecting that im- | '°'™!Ng Its own portion of the work, to its own 
provement, which give to his character and | — ae and in love, in intellectual and 
writings their principal value. But in this | dard engerege according face less a stan- 
connexion there is a peculiarity in Dr. Ar- 4#%4 than the perfection of nature of Christ 
nold’s views which it may be proper to note. himself, the All-wise and the Most Holy. 
Though belonging essentially to what is termed| It cannot, however, be disguised, that Dr. 
the “ party of progress,” and full of hope in Arnold’s views of the great end to be accom- 
the destiny of man, he yet had little sympathy | plished by the Church have as yet gained but 
with the various schemes of political and_ little hold of the minds of reflecting men. 
social reorganization at present so rife in the | Stated as theological deductions, most of what 
world. He held that the real cause of evil| he has uttered would meet with a passive as- 
and misery is moral in its nature, and that no-| sent. But his own calm and unclouded con- 
thing which does not contemplate an individu- | viction of the active, constant and immediate 
al moral change as the first step to be taken, | interest of our Heavenly Father in those who 
can produce either permanent or beneficial re- were created to be his image and likeness finds 
sults. As the intellectual man reproduces him- ‘bat a faint response. If not acknowledged in 
self in art and literature, and the various ap- words, it is evident that the internal conviction 
pliances of civil and domestic life, so he be- is too general, that the Creator of the universe 
lieved the moral man reproduces himself in so- ‘chooses that “clouds and thick darkness” 
cial and political arrangements. | should veil him from the face of his creatures 
“ No good man can doubt,” he writes, “ when during their abode in the flesh. It is not ac- 
he looks at the actual condition of this coun-| knowledged, it is not felt, that man has no life 
try, that the principal evils which actually op-| in himself, but is only a recipient, an immedi- 
press it, and which threaten it for the future in| ate recipient, of life from the one and only 
a still greater degree, are neither physical nor Life. And this central truth, this Sun of the 
political, in the common sense of the word,| spiritual world being hidden from the minds of 
but moral evils. Wide as may be the differ-| men, it is not surprising that all truths depend- 
ences of opinion with respect to the remedy for ent on it should be but impertectly understood, 
these evils, or even their cause, yet theiramount, | or slowly assented to. In the minds of multi- 
and the probability of their incr2ase, will hardly | tudes the question stil! recurs. 
be disputed. In fact, the physical and political} 1s the human race advancing in the career 
evils which exist, are owing chiefly to the mo-| of improvement? Is this the law of its being, 
ral evils; and would be removed, not wholly,| by which it will be gradually perfected 
perhaps, but in great part, if the state of the | throughout indefinite periods ; or are all things 
country were siapreved morally. ‘Those who! connected with man subject, like the tides of 
fear the growing power of the poorer classes, | the ocean, toa flux and reflux that limit all his 
fear it because they think that these classes | efforts, and periodically throw him back to the 
are morally ignorant, and therefore are not fit| point whence he started? Will the bark, 
to exercise power; those who dread the as-| freighted with human destiny, for ever reck- 
cendency of the aristocracy, and the conse-| lessly roll and plunge, from the impulse of the 
quent maintenance of all abuses, believe that! storm that has visited it; or will it, under the 








influence of mild skies and favoring breezes, 
again feel the guiding power of its helm, and 
shape its course for a destined harbor? ‘These 
are questions that deeply interest reflecting 
minds, and men of subtle intellect have arisen 
from their contemplation with the most oppo- 
site conclusions. 

“How mournful,” says an English writer,* 
“are the vicissitudes which history exhibits to 
us, in the course of human affairs; and how 
little foundation do they aflord to our sanguize 
prospects concerning futurity! If, in those 
parts of the earth which were formerly inhabit- 
ed by barbarians, we now see the most 
splendid exertions of genius and the happiest 
forms of civil policy, we behold others which, 
in ancient times, were the seats of science, of 
civilization, and of liberty, at present immersed 
in superstition, and laid waste by despotism. 
Aiter a short period of civil, of military, and of 
literary glory, the prospect has changed at 
once; the career of degeneracy has begun, 
and has proceeded till it could advance no 
further; or some unioreseen calamity has 
occurred which has obliterated for a time all 
memory of former improvements, and has con- 
demned mankind to retrace, step by step, the 
same path by which their forefathers bad risen 
to greatness. On such a retrospective view of 
human affairs, man appears to be the mere 
sport of fortune and of accident; or rither, he 
| appears to be doomed, by the condition of his 
nature, to run alternately the career of im- 
| provement and of degeneracy; and to realize 
‘the beautiful but me ancholy table of Sisyphus, 
_by an eternal renovation of hope and of disap- 
pointment.” 

And on the other hand the same writer 
| observes —* Even in those rude periods of so- 
| ciety, when, like the lower animals, man fol- 
_lows blindly his instinctive principles of action, 
‘he is led by aninvisible Hand, and contributes 
‘his share to the execution of a plan, of the 
|nature and advantages of which he has na 

conception,’ &c. 

Our limits will not permit us to repeat or 

| review the many arguments that have been ad- 

vanced to sustain or retute these conflicting opi- 
‘nions. ‘J'o the believer in revelation, however, 
the argument for the progressive advancement 
of the human race may be presented in a nar- 
row compass. ‘The Scriptures teach us that 
man was created pure and upright; they also 
teach that he fell from his first estate, and 
effaced from his soul the image of his Maker, 
in which he was created. God’s purpose to 
redeem mankind from the wretchedness in 
which they had involved themselves of their 
own free-will, is everywhere proclaimed in his 
word; and his inspired prophets, uttering the 
divine purpose, have predicted for the church 
on earth a state of purity and peace far exceeds 
ing the most sanguine hopes of man. I'he 
same infallible authority teaches us that this 
work of redemption has been commenced, In 
the history of the last eighteen centuries we 
may behold its progress; and relying on the 
unerring promise of Him who is trath itself, 
we inay humbly but confidently look forward 
to its consummation. 

The simplicity of an attempt to settle a 
vexed question of this nature by an appeal to 
Scripture, will probably be smiled at. But 
does not reason also —which can never conflict 
with the word of God—does not reason also 
teach the doctrine of the fall of man, and of 
his redemption? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that pure, essential Love could create a being so 
imperfect, with a conscience so blunted, an un- 











* Dugald Stewart. 
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derstanding so darkened, so prone to habits that 
inevitably lead to anguish and death, as man, 
in all recorded history, is shown to be ? Such 
a supposition is at war with the attributes of a 
Being who must for ever contemplate all the 
works of his hand with the deepest love,—love 
only—love continually. And having fallen 
from his state of innocence, wilfully shut his 
soul to the light of heaven, and plunged into 


an infernal vortex, from which his own efforts | 


could never rescue him, is it reasonable, is it 
credible, that divine compassion should not 


follow its ss and point the way to life. 


and hope? The thought does equal violence 
to reason and Scripture. 
Man was created pure; with his will and 


affections in perfect harmony with his con-, 


science—the inmost light of his soul. The 
first race of men upon our earth were formed 
to be immediate recipients of the divine love 
and wisdom, and the condition of their happi- 
ness and purity was, that they should constant- 
ly recognise the source of life, and ultimate, in 
acts of beneficence towards their brethren, the 
love that flowed into their souls from the Infi- 
nite Parent. 


Scripture and reason, therefore, in other, 


words, both natural and revealed religion, con- 
cur to furnish us with the first and last terms 
of a simple statement, namely—the fall of man, 
and his restoration. 
necessarily results as the middle term of this 
statement. Receding from one state and ad_ 
vancing to another is a progress. It is true 


that many other statements of the condition in| 


which man was created are current in the 
world, and his capacity to advance beyond a 
prescribed limit has been boldly denied ; but 
at this age, and in our own country especially, 
the conviction is general, that progress is a 
law of our condition, although the conclusion 
may be reached by reasonings widely different. 


Taking, therefore, this position as either, 
shore or granted, we may inquire the means | 


y which this progress is effected. Is it by 
the wisdom of man, transmitted from age to 
age in the form of experience, which becomes, 
as it were, a firmer basis for each succeeding 
generation, or is it by successive revelations to 


man from his Creator, always adapted to his | 


immediate wants and condition? The latter 
theory is the only one a Christian can adopt, 
and will be found to be the only one sustained 
by the facts of history. 

At first sight it might appear that the an- 


cient civilizations—those of Babylon, Persia, 


Egypt, and Greece—formed an exception to 
this rule. But although the knowledge of the 


arts and sciences, among these nations, evi- | 


dently originated in rude essays, as necessity 
prompted, and was therefore the result of ac- 
cumulated experience ; yet the same cannot 


be said of their moral sentiments, their love of | 
truth and justice, and pepe for their kind, | 
all civilization, and in| 


which lie at the root o 
the total absence of which there can be no so- 
ciety. On the contrary, we have reason to 
believe that their greatest perfection in these 
respects, of which we have any knowledge, 
was rather a degeneracy than an improvement 
upon what they had previously been. The 
histories of all anciént countries preserve tra- 
ditions of a golden age, in which man was 
pure and just, and neither needed nor desired 
the refinements of civilized life. 

We turn to modern civilization; and here 
it cannot fail to strike the most careless ob- 
server, that Christendom, however it may fall 
below what might be desired or expected, is 
still the heart of the world. Christendom is 
so far in advance of the rest of the world in 


The doctrine of progress | 


‘moral and intellectual culture, in social rela- 


tions, in all that constitutes the perfection of 
man, as to render comparison between it and 
the rest of the world unjust. And if we in- 
quire into the means by which this result has 
been effected in Christendom, there will be 
found but one rational answer. ‘The most en- 
lightened modern historians, however they may 
differ upon other points, are in this, 
that Christianity has been the vital principle of 
modern civilization. That this is indeed true, 
that the spirit of Christianity has been the ef- 
fective power in subduing the primitive barba- 
rism of Europe, and preparing it to assume 
‘the forms of civilized life, is uo dream of an 
enthusiast, but an historical fact, resting on 
evidence which cannot be shaken; and the 
manner in which this has been accomplished 
is no vague mystery, but a rational phenome- 
non, which may be made clear to every under- 
standing. Christianity and the highest hu- 
man wisdom have once acted successively 
upon the same elements, and we have the 
result. 

Go back in fancy 1800 years, and survey 
the countries which now constitute modern 
Europe. Britain, Gaul, and Spain, although 
‘ar emg and held in check by the Roman 
egions, are semi-barbarous. ‘The untamed 
and unsubdued hosts of Germany are savages, 
in a state of barbarism very similar to that of 
the aborigines of our own country, when the 
sail of Columbus was first seen upon these 
western waters. 

Rome is at the zenith of her glory and 
power. Apparently, she possesses nearly all 
the resources of the most civilized nation of 
the present day. Men of eminent learning in 
every department, philosophers profoundly 
skilled in intellectual science, statesmen deep- 
ly versed in the arts of government, enriched 
| with all the stores of Greek and Egyptian ex- 
perience, are found in her bosom. 

In a despised Roman province, a Judean 
‘peasant, reared in apparent ignorance, shut 
out from intercourse with the wise and learned 
of the earth, traverses the narrow limits of his 
country, gathers about him a few illiterate fol- 
lowers, bequeathes to them a verbal code of in- 
structions for their life and conduct, and dies 
an ignominious death. 

And now whence, to human appearance, 
will emanate the power to mould the barbarous 
masses of England, and Gaul, and Germany, 
into the refined and civilized Europe of the pre- 
sent day? Viewing the question in the light 
in which those of our own day, who are called 
wise and learned, generally view such ques- 
tions, is it uot preposterous to imagine that 
this task, if performed at all, can be performed 
by other than Roman wisdom, Roman laws, 
and Roman arms ? 

But what was the fact? All the energies 
and resources of the Roman empire were ex- 
hausted in a vain endeavor to subdue the bar- 
barians. The attempt recoiled upon herself, 
and Rome, in her turn, felt the foot of the in- 
vader. Then it was that the doctrines of the 
| Judean peasant, to whose influence the Europe 
of the present day owes its very existence, be- 
gan to have their effect upon the inmost life 
of the victors, and rendered the progress from 
‘barbarism to civilization possible. Are these 
mere assertions? Historical monuments esta- 
| blish the fact, that so early as the 4th century 
Roman theology, Roman laws and customs had 
lost all controlling influence throughout the 
provinces of the empire. The Church alone 
_ possessed vitality ; the Church alone gave form 
and order to the chaos. Facts will justify the 
| assertion, that, but for the introduction of the 
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leaven of Christianity at this crisis, the human 
race would rapidly have perished from the 
earth. The two extreme phases of society— 
the lowest barbarism and the most elaborate 
civilization—meet face to face at this epoch, 
and loudly proclaim that their results are iden. 
tical. Degrading sensuality, sordid selfish. 
ness, the absence of all the essential elements 
of social relations, are alike the result of both. 





History of the Roman Republic. By J. Miche- 
let, Member of the Institute. author = 


“History of France,” “Life of Luther,” 
“The People,” &c. Translated by Wm. 
Hazlitt, Esq , of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-law. New York: Appleton & Co, 


(THIRD AND CONCLUDING PAPER.]} 
BOOK Il.—CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. 
BOOK HL.—DISSOLUTION OF THE CITy. 


Tue above titles are those, together with that 
which we discussed in our last paper, by which 
Mons. Michelet distinguishes the three epochs 
into which he divides the history of the Roman 
Republic—that is to say, of Rome from the 
earliest ages to the fall of Mare Antony, 
which he esteems the terminating point of the 
Commonwealth. 

The first of these, “'The Conquest of the 
World,” he holds to commence with the fall of 
Veii, in the 359th year from the building of the 
city, or the 393d before the Christian era. 

The second, or “ Dissolution of the City,” 
he makes to date from the fall of Numantia, in 
the year of the city 619, B.c. 133; which 
event, Macedonia, Corinth, and Carthage hav- 
ing already submitted, “brought,” he says, 
“the universe to the feet.of Rome.” 

These divisions, it will be seen at a glance. 
are perfectly arbitrary ; and their names are, 
to a certain degree, misnomers. 

At the period of the fall of Veii, the farthest 
point to which the Roman arms had advanced, 
in any direction, was scarcely more than filty 
miles distant from the city. Subsequently to 
this period, Rome was taken, burned, and its 
ruins occupied for months by the Gauls ; and 
this calamity so completely prostrated the 
strength of the republic, that, for twenty years, 
she was scarcely able to defend her frontiers 


against her revolted allies; and it was not 


until the year of the city 412, above half a 
century after the destruction of Veii, that she 
was enabled to resume the offensive. In ten 

ears, subsequent to that date, she established 

erself as the first of the nations of Italy ; and 
it is clear, accordingly, that she cannot, with 
any propriety, be said to have commenced that 
career of conquest, which ultimately placed her 
at the head of the universe, until the year of 
the city 422, B.c. 330. 

Again: with what propriety can Rome be 
said to have closed that career of victory, and 
to have been the mistress of the world, at a 
pores, subsequently to which the Cimbric and 

eutonic myriads were enabled to threaten her 
destruction on her own territory ; when Gaul, 
and Germany, and Britain, had never seen the 

litter of a Roman eagle ; when Egypt and the 
iental monarchies had not yet yielded to the 
brazen onset of the legions ; when, in a word, 
the mighty conquests of Cesar in the West, 
and his great rival in the East, were yet un- 
quickened in the womb of future time. 

It may be objected, that this is a small mat- 
ter at which to cavil; but we cannot admit 
the objection ; for evidences of carelessness, 
or recklessness rather—for, of course, they do 
not arise from error—such as this, go far to 
prove the great charge which we lay against 
our author, a blind desire of making hits, and 
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uiring the praise of originality at the ex- 
pon of all lake and iaceis truth. 

Before entering on the first of these periods, 
we must, however, allude to one fact, which 
the limits of our last paper prevented us from 
noticing, namely, that, in a few short pages, 
Mona. ‘Michelet has dismissed all the vast 


changes in the constitution of Rome, effected | 


by the of the Publilian law, securing 
the election of the tribunes to the commons, in 
their peculiar assembly of the tribes, where 
the burghers had no influence ; of the Teren- 
tilian law, by which an equal code was esta- 








latter, that the Romans were enabled to bring | 


toa successful end their terrible strife with 
Carthage ; nor does he give the student any 
light upon the admixture of truth and fiction, 
history and romance, which is to be found 
throughout the narrative of the war with the 
king of Epirus. 
| We now come to Carthage; and here he 
himself informs us that his favorites, the Cabiri, 
_whom, in his first book, he assumed to be Pe- 
_lasgic, were Phenician Gods ; and we have a 
repetition of all the jargon about fire-worship, 
industrials, &c., which deformed the first 


blished; of the Fabian law, by which the book 


Aventine hill was constituted the peculiar 
home and property of the commons; and of 
the Canuleian law, by which the prohibition of 
intermarriages between Patrician and Plebeian 
houses was abolished. 


Of this vast reform, the eflect of which was 


to set the Roman commons in a perfect state | 


of equality with the patricians, except so far as 
regards eligibility to the highest magistracy, 
and the tenure of priestly offices, we defy any 
person to form any clear opinion at all, from 
the chapters devoted to this subject by Mons. 
Michelet. For this there is no excuse, since 
Niebuhr has perfectly elucidated the whole, 
and Dr. Arnold has, since Niebuhr’s death, 
narrated it in so clear and satisfactory a man- 
ner, that it may be considered as well esta- 
blished history as that of Magna Charta, or 
the Bill of Rights. 

Instead of looking to this end, however, 
Mons. Michelet has philosophized, as usual, on 


the meanings and Sma nae application of | 
l 


names. Instead of telling us what the Teren- 
tilian law effected, he teaches us how Teren- 


tilius himself was a bugbear, created by the | 
Patricians, and how his name Arsa—it was) 


Hirsa, by the way—signified firebrand. And 
a few pages afterwards he tells us that all the 
popular Jeaders were symbolical; because 
several of their names are stated to have been 
Spurius, which he again assumes to be a pa 
trician bye-word—quasi bastard—and then, 
after his childish fashion of assimilation, he 
strings together Metilius, Meelius, Mecilius, 
and Manlius; quasi Manlius, Mallius, Melli- 
us, Melius, thereby endeavoring to show that 
these persons. had no personality. As if it 
were not an established fact, that the families 
of one house, gens, Spuria, Cornelia, Fabia, or 
what you will, had constantly family names of 


| On the subject of the trade of Carthage, her 
/internal and external policy, her government, 
|and employment of mercenaries, he has some 
/good remarks which we would extract, but 
that we must retain space for more interesting 
_ matter. 
| War is declared, and here, strange to say, 
Mons. Michelet suddenly becomes as credulous 
| as he was incredulous before : we have the old 
story of Regulus and the enormous serpent, 
which delayed the march of the whole army 
on the banks of the Bagradas, and was finally | 
only slain by the artillery of the legions; and, 
yet more strange, we are told gravely the 
| whole story of the torments of Regulus, the 
cutting off his eyelids, and the spiked barrel ; 
though it has long ago been established, that 
no such events ever occurred; and that the | 
tale was an invention of the family of Regulus, 
promulgated in order to palliate their own bar- 
barity toward the Carthaginian hostages. 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that, in | 
all the Punic wars, Mons. Michelet yields un- 
hesitating credence to all the assertions of the 

Roman _braaeeman concerning their unfortu- 
nate foes, even to the old cries of Punic faith! 
when it is a matter of history that the Cartha- 
ginians never once broke their faith with Rome, 
while Rome but once kept hers with Car-_ 


thage. | 

| The revolt of the mercenaries of Carthage | 
_is told brilliantly, and with spirit. 
| Then we are thus introduced to Hannibal— 


| The army nominated a general for itself, 
| whom Carthage willingly confirmed, to keep up 
| an appearance of sovereignty. This was young 
| Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, then twenty-one 
| years of age, whom Hasdrubal had had great 
'trouble in obtaining from the Carthaginians 
| while a child They thought they recognised 

| in this child the dangerous genius of his father. | 


cognate form and sound. And as if it were Having left Carthage at thirteen, a stranger to 
not in accordance with the whole history of that city, nursed and brought up in the camp, 
Rome, and of the whole world, that the same formed to the rude warfare of Spain, amid the 
families, generation after generation, should be | soldiers of Hamilcar, he began by being the best | 
found contending for the same political princi- | foot soldier and the best horseman in the army. 
ples ; that the same names should be found in | All that was then known of strategy, tactics, of 
the same relations to political parties, in al- | the secrets of conquering by force or by perfidy, 
most every successive century ' he knew from his infancy. The son of Hamil- 


: r car was, as it were, born ready armed; he grew 
Consider, for a moment, what should be | up in war, and for war. 


thought of a writer who should, five or six) “« Much inquiry has been made as to the mo- 
centuries hence, supposing England to fall as’ rality of Hannibal, his religion, his good faith. | 
Rome has fallen, assert that there had never | All this has little to do with the chief of a mer- 
been any such family as Howard, or Talbot,|cenary army. Ask Sforza, ask Wallenstein, 
or a hundred others that might be named, be- what could be the religion of a man brought up 
cause history might record the votes of the | in an army where there was every kind of wor- 
one as having been given on the liberal side, in | Sip, or perhaps none? The God of the Con- 
every political contest, from Runnymede down sap es “- —2 pumtindg es oe 
to the reform bill; or the swords of the other | !¥ Places on his shield the chessmen of Fepoll, 
E or the dice of the Sire de Haghenbach. As to 


as having been drawn on every battle-field of | the faith and humanity of Carthage, they were 
France, from Cressy down to 


aterloo. But | notorious throughout the world, and the inex- 
we have no stomach further to digest such ar-| piable war had just made them still better 
rant balderdash ! if 


nown. We must not look for a man in Hanni- | 
The wars with the Samnites, and with) bal; his glory consists of having been the most | 

Pyrrhus, he again dismisses briefly, more | formidable machine of war spokea of by anti- | 

briefly, we think, than the importance of the | 

subject warrants ; the rather, that it was, pro-| 








| principal object of war. ‘ 
| Perfidia plus quam Punica, not a single in- 


quity.”’ 
This is rather a summary and sweeping | 
bably, by the lessons which they learned of the | condemnation of the greatest general of anti- | 


SS 





quity, it must be confessed, and how just it is 


our readers can judge as well as we, to crush 
| @ great man under a load of censure and oblo- 


quy—not even on the reports of his enemies, 
be it observed, but on an imaginary resem- 
blance existing between him and other people 
—a mere assumption that a patriot general 
fighting to the fast, in defence of his own 
country, because that country chanced to em- 
ploy mercenaries and not native armies, must 
needs have been in character assimilated to 
the free companions and land-pirates of the 
middle ages. 

The truth is, that Hannibal belonged to the 
aristocratic party at Carthage—hence his cha- 
racter must be blackened, as are those of all 
the great men of the same political bias, whe- 
ther in Rome or abroad, by Mons. Michelet ; 
who can find no virtue in any of the Scipios, 
any of the Fabii—none in Cato, Cicero, Pom- 
pey, Brutus! Demagoguism, mob-worship of 
the lowest kind, has dulled his perceptions to 
all but the excellences of those whom he defends 
through thick and thin—the Catilines, the 
Marii, the Gracchi, the Cesars—disturbers all, 
and one, the enslaver of the republic. The 
last we readily can understand. Mons. Miche- 
let told us in his first book that the consumma- 
tion of the work of the T'ribunes, the final tri- 
umph of liberty, was the establishment of Em- 
perors. 

Out of the Saturnini and the Gracchi— 
Cxsar! Compare with this formula, another. 
Out of the Robespierres and Marats—Napo- 
leon! 

But to return to our subject, it may be worth 


while in a few lines to quote the estimate of 
_the great Carthaginian’s character from a his- 


torian widely different from Mons. Michelet— 


one whose eyes are never distorted by foul 


party prejudice—the greatest historian the 
world has perhaps ever seen, the immortal 
Niebuhr. Hear what he says: 


** Opinions may be divided as tothe personal 
character of Hannibal. He appears everyw ere 
in history as some formidable being. The de- 
scription of his character as a general, in Livy, 


| is very beautiful; but when Livy adds that his 


virtues were counterbalanced by as many evils, 
he contradicts Polybius, who expressly denies 
the charge of cruelty. Whenever any cruel or 
faithless action occurs, it must be attributed to 
Hannibal’s subordinate officers in the Carthagini- 
an army; and it is probable, that many of the cruel 
acts of another Hannibal, surnamed Monoma- 
chus, gave rise to false reports about the great 
Hannibal. There are statements respecting his 
cruelty, especially in Appian, who derived them 
from Fabius, but Polybius knows nothing about 
them. I do not mean to say that he committed 
no act of cruelty ; but what he did was no more 
than what was the practice of the Romans 


| themselves, with whom, as with the ancients in 


general, the destruction of the enemy was the 
Of Hannibal’s alleged 


stance is known ; and we may confidently assert, 
that in capitulations he always kept his engage- 
ments; for if he had not, the charge would have 
been brought against him, and no one would 
have made any capitulation with him. His 
whole greatness, however, was no less striking 
in times of peace than in war. Hannibal show- 
ed his genius in everything; and in times of 
peace he was the benefactor and restorer of his 
country, by wise laws and institutions. He was 
like a being of a higher order, that governed all, 
and dazzled them by his lustre. A man who 
settled the administration of Spain, crossed the 
Alps, shook the power of the Romans, and re- 
duced them to extreme weakness; such a man 
| call the greatest among his contemporaries ; 
yea! | may call him the greatest of all ages. 
His perseverance and faithfulness toward his 
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country cannot be praised enough ; his transac- 
tions with other states had only one object—to 
serve his own country. Wherever he was he 
commanded, he did not seek protection any- 
where, and bowed before no one; he never vi- 
olated truth, and never did anything which was 
opposed to the dignity of his character, even if 
he lost by so doing. This man I honor, I esteem, 
I love almost unconditionally, although I do not 
wish to deny that things are related of him 
which fill our eyes with tears. But when he 
was at Capua, and suffered Decius Magius to de- 
part uninjured, he did not follow the dictates of 
policy, but those of his own generous heart.” 


This is history—to seek for facts, and on 
those facts to found opinions. 

What is this, then—to jump at resemblances, 
and on those found absolute conclusions ? 

It cannot be denied, however, that in the nar- 
rative of the war Michelet does justice to the 
general, though he so grievously wrongs the 
man. His description of the passage of the 
Alps is spirited and well done, except that he 
again brings forward the long repudiated tale 
of cutting a road with iron and fire—we won- 
der he left out the vinegar—down a precipice 
of a thousand feet. In the campaigns which 
follow, he of course spares no pains to depre- 
ciate Fabius, a patrician of an old house, and 
attached to the aristocratic party ; nor to throw 
the blame of the loss of Canne on the patri- 
cian, Paulus Emilius. Mons. Michelet does 
not, we must however say, describe his battles 
with any spirit or vigor ; he has no idea of the 
picturesque; he never sets either events or 
men before the eyes of his readers. Canne 
and Thrasymene can be read of with a cold 
check and unaltered pulse; we see not the 
fiery rush of the Numidian horse, nor the bold 
front of the brazen legions , we hear none of 
that clash anJ clang, that mingled roar of death 
and exultation, amid which “an earthquake 
reeled unheard away.” And this deficiency is 
a great one in a historian. ‘To impress facts, 
truths, on the mind of the reader, is the great 
end of narrative ; and brilliance of description, 
liveliness of detail is a vast aid to this. But 
of these Mons. Michelet has nothing. He is 
never enthusiastic, never eloquent, but when 
he mounts one of his hobbies, and rides a 
quixotic tilt into the regions of conjecture and 
imagination. 

And what we have said thus far, relates to 
all that follows. We do not find one political 
event clearly narrated—one political party dis- 
tinctly set out ; and, above all, we do not find 
one man, on either side, fairly represented. 
The influence of growing wealth, and the ab- 
solute revolution, which he asserts to have 
taken place in the times of Cicero, by which 
all the powers of the state were thrown into 
the hands of the knights, he grossly exagge- 
rates. His vilification of the Scipios, of Cice- 
ro, and of Cato, are as gratuitously wanton 
and unproved, as that which we have already 
confuted concerning Hannibal. To deal with 
these in detail, for obvious reasons, is impos- 
sible. 

When we find Cesar, however, we find the 
idol of Mons. Michelet; here he has laid him- 
self out; here he is spirited, clear, vigorous, 
though not unprejudiced. Yet, in the case of 
such a man as Cesar, and in favor of such a 
man, we can make all allowance, nay, we can 
sympathize with some degree of predilection. 

To exaggerate the great merits of a very 
great man—for that he is our friend~is a 
widely different weakness from that which is 
a base crime, the falsely vilifying the virtues 
of a hero, for that we love him not. Even in 
this portion of his history, however, he is 
still fantastical, as when for instance he as- 


sumes, on the evidence of a single expression 
of the silly romancer Plutarch, that the le- 
gions with which Cesar had conquered Gaul, 
and which he led across the Rubicon, to make 
himself lord of Rome, were Gaulish barbari- 
ans. 

It is the first time, to our knowledge, that 
such an idea has ever been broached ; and like 
most of Mons. Michelet’s originalities, it is, 
at first sight, preposterous. 

Passing over the narrative of Cesar’s defeat 
of Pompey, assumption of power, and assassina- 
tion, all which are of course related favora- 
ble to the radical first emperor, we come to his 
avenger, and here again we learn something 
very new. 

* Antony proclaiming himself the avenger of 
Cesar, it was necessary that the conspirators 
should quit Rome and withdraw to the East to 
recommence the war of Pharsalia. And now 
who was this Antony who was to succeed 
Cesar ? 

“ Cwsar’s first soldier, but still a soldier, and 
a barbarian soldier. A descendant of Hercu- 
les, as he said, and as strong as Hercules ; 
always wearing a large sword, and a thick 
cloth garment, such as soldiers wear ; sitting 
with them, drinking with them in the street, 
jesting and jested with, ever gay. Antony had 
fought first in Egypt; he loved the East ; his 
eloquence was redolent of Asiatic pomp. In- 
satiable as to money and pleasure, avaricious 
and prodigal, stealing to give, he bought with- 
out scruple Pompey’s house, and was indig- 
nant when asked for payment. Czsar, who 
had confided to him the left wing at Pharsalia, 
could not do without him. He placed him in 
his car on his return from Spain, as if to give his 
veterans a triumph in his person. Antony re- 
membered this after the death of Casar, and 
thought to succeed him. Yet what was he? 
a man of the vanguard, a soldier without 
genius, a proud and pompous actor, who imi- 
tated Cesar without enkustialing the part. 


How many such men were there in Cesar! | 


The bold soldier, the friend of the Gauls and 
the barbarians, was not one of the least fea- 
tures of that immense soul.” 

Spirited, graphic, and, in the main, true. 
But in the name of admiration, what does he 
mean by calling the Triumvir a barbarian? 
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blushing for its last intoxication, was about to 
throw away the thyrsis and the crown of flowers 
Old Olympus had lived the age of the gods ; it 
died according to the Etruscan prophecy, and 
the menace of Prometheus in Aeschylus. * 
, “Three centuries were, however, necessary 
still, for the God of the soul to conquer the goa 
| of nature ; the tiger was not chained without in- 
| flicting cruel bites ; torrents of blood flowed, and 
souls suffered still more. Epoch of uncertainty, 
of doubt, of mortal anguish! Who, then, would 
have thought that it was one day to return? 
This second age of the world began with the 
'Empire, near two thousand years ago; one 
would say it was near its close. Ah! if it be 
| so, may the third soon arrive, and may God keep 
(us suspended a shorter time between the world 
which is closing and thet which has not com- 
| menced.” 


| It is fortunate, indeed, that there is no more 

such jargon as this ; can any one say, can any 
one conceive what it means ; what it is intend- 

ed to convey ? 

_ Out upon it! and such is the stuff which is 
to be praised throughout the lands, by critics 
who have not read ten lines of the work, as 
history and philosophy ! 

| What shall we say, then, of the Roman Re- 
public ? Briefly that it is the work of a man 
of talent but no solidity, of brilliancy but no 
depth. 

_ As a History, it is positively of no value, 

unless it be to contrast it with other works on 

the same topic, and by its deficiencies to learn 
their merits ; as a curious, rambling, specula- 
tive, imaginative dissertation, it is perhaps 
worth reading ; for, as we have said, it does not 
lack talent. 

To conclude, it is the last work we ever 

saw that we would put into the hands of a 
student, for he onal learn very little in it, 

which he would not have to unlearn again as 

soon as possible, if he desired to inform himself 
of the manners, the measures, and, above all, 
the men, of Rome. 
If any one fancy that these strictures are 
harsh, let him read first Michelet’s Roman Re- 
ublic, and then Arnold’s Rome. So he wil! 
learn the distinction between History, in its 
highest sense, and that which has no name 
‘under the sun; for History it is not, 
_nor Romance ; not Philosophy, not Disserta- 


| 


} 





he son of Marcus Antonius Creticus! the | 4” 3 but an unutterable, inexplicable medley 
grandson of the great orator Marcus Antonius, | of — —_ pour | and = » fit = 
consul in the year of the city 655; the most | SetHer neither to sirk nor soar. its greates 
eloquent, before Cicero, of all the Romans, | value is the light it throws on the constitution 


butchered by the savage Marius, and his head | of Mons. Michelet’s own mind; but is that 


insulted, as was that of his great successor in 
eloquence by his own worthless grandson. 
Conjecture even fails us to decypher Mons. 
Michelet’s enigma. It is not an error ; it is in- 
tended to meau something ; what that something 
is, since C&dipus is dead, the modern Sphynx, 
Mons. Michelet, must himself explain. 

One more brief extract; it is the last; 
literally the last, for it consists of the closing 


worth the comprehending ? we say no. 

With regard to the translation, we can dis- 
miss it in a word. Mr. Hazlitt has, we be- 
lieve, something of a name ; if he wish to pre- 
|serve it, and to continue a translator, we 
should strongly recommend him first to learn 
| English and then French. The grammatical 
| blunders are so transparent, occurring in every 
line, as not to be worth pointing out ; the in- 
|elegancies of style cannot escape the most 


lines of the history, and we have done. .e : Se 
"Ys | trivial reader ; and the confusion of idioms are 


*« The eve of the day in which Antony was to as numerous as the pages of the book. 
perish in Alexandria, in the silence ofthe night, © We never read a much worse translation! 
the harmony of a thousand instruments was_ é : 
heard, mingled with confused voices, dances of | Arnold's First and Second Latin Book. 
satyrs, and a clamor of Evoé! One would have Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition. 
said it was a troop of Bacchantes, who, after | Arnold’s First Greek Lessons. 
having made a great noise through the town, Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition. 
was passing over to the camp of Cesar. Every Oliendorff’s New Method of learning to 
one imagined that it was Bacchus the god of read, write, and speak German. 


Alexander and Alexandria, abandoning him | Ollendorff’ ; write and speak 
for ever; and giving himself to the conqueror, | yi ate Flip “ R 


ag French. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
In fact, his time was ended; the phrenetic god | . 4, bh h 
of ancient naturalism, the blind Eleuthere, the THE study of languages is an important branc 
furious liberator, the sanguinary redeemer of the Of education. Right thinkers have lon been 
ancient world, its impure Christ, had led his aware of the influence which a knowledge of 








last choir, consummated his humanity, and languages always exerts, and especially what 
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The names of these works are as follows : 

«The Book of the Negroes, and their Pre- 
eminence over the Whites;” by Abubekr Mo- 
hammed ben Khalef, known by the name of Ibn 
ol] Marzeban. Le 

“The Exaltation of the Dignity of Abyssi- 
nians ;” by Ieleleddin es-Soyiti. 

«The Illumination of a Dark Night;” con- 
cerning the excellence of Negroes and Abyssi- 
nians. By Abul-faraj Abderrahman ben Ali ibu 
ol-Jauzi. 

«“ The Asceticism of the Negroes;” by Abu 
Mohammed Jaafer ben Ahmed ben es-Sarraj el- 
Karea 

« The Flowers of Thrones adorning the No- 
tices of Ethiopians; by Ielaleddin es-Soyiti. 

«The Embroidered Skirt, in praise of the 
Abyssinians ;” by Abul Ma&li Aladdin Mahom- 
med ben Abdolbaki, consisting of a preface 
and four chapters: 1. of the excellence of the 
Abyssinians; 2. of their King (.Vejashi); 3. of 
the Abyssinian companions of the Prophet; 4. 
What is said of their learned men, in prose and 
verse. Conclusion: Of the tattooing of the 
Abyssinians, 

“ Macrizi’s History of the Moslem Kings of 
Abyssinia, awork of high authority, exists in the 
library of Leydon, No. 1765.” On the subject 
of the ancient Himyarites he remarks— 

“A capital work on the ethnography and 
sciences of the Himyarites, and therefore much 
wished for, is the following: 

“The Crown of the Genealogy of the Him- 
yarites and the Days of their Kings;” by Abu 
Mohammed el-Hasan ben Ahmed ben Yakfli el- 
Hamdani el-Yemeni, celebrated under the name 
of Jon Haik, in 10 volumes, treating of ten 
sciences, particularly of their astrology, natural 
history, astronomy, periods and cycles, of the 
propagation of mankind and the duration of hu- 
man life. 

“The book of the genealogy of the Himyar- 
ites and their Kings;” by Abdolmelek ben 
Hisham. 

* The Book of the Proverbs of the Himyar- 
ites ;” by Hish&am el-Kelbi. 

Donations of books were made to the Society 
by Dr. H. E. Ludewig, and Lieut. J. M. Gilliss, 
U. S.N. 

The Rev. Mr. Jamieson, lately a resident of 
Ladak in Thibet, and Dr. Wilson (Wao-wa-w4- 
na-onk—* they heard his voice’’), a distinguished 
Indian chief and physician of the Cayuga tribe 
of Indians, residing on the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion, were present. 

Mr. John R. Bartlett then read an analysis of 
awork by M. Eugene Burnouf, on the Yagna, 
or Sacred Books of Persia, which we shall give 
in our next number. 


Che Sine Arts. 
EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 
No. 45. The Lament. Grorce Ixness. We 

cannot perceive the significance of the name 

given to this picture, unless it means that the 
artist laments having painted one so bad. He 
has painted good pictures, but this is not one 
of them ; on he has done himself an injustice 
by exposing it in public. The execution of 
many parts is vigorous, but the color is inhar- 
monious, and the subject is entirely devoid of 


interest. 
The Sentinel. 





No. 46. 


J. G. CHapman. 
There is much 


painting in this picture, 
bold and free in the handling, and rather agree- 
able in color. “The Sentinel” is a noble 
black mastiff, keeping watch over a lad who, 
Wwearied with rambling, has fallen asleep in 
dangerous propinquity to a stream of water; 
his “boyish form reclines upon a rock,” or 
rather upon three rocks, admirably cut out and | 
adapted to his position ; and it is matter for 
wonder how he sustained his position long 
enough to lose his senses in slumber. The | 


the artist has first drawn the figure of the 
boy, and afterwards fitted the rocks to him. 
There is a point for one foot, and a point for 


the other foot, and another point for the head. | 


And the result of all this arrangement is an 


appearance of artificiality which should always | 


be studiously avoided. ‘The face of the boy is 
sweetly colored and highly finished, albeit 
there is too much dark color about the lips, 
which suggests fever, or corruption. The 
anatomy of the boy’s chest is not good ; it ap- 
pears sunken. The legs are not properly at- 
tached to the trunk. The leg thrown out 
upon the rock is well painted; so is the dog. 
There is fire in his eye ; but the eye is not in 
its proper place in the head. The picture is 
too large for the subject. It should have been 
cabinet size. 


No. 47. Christian and the Cross, Pt.¢Rim’s 
Procress. Jesse Tatzsot. This is becom- 


ing a popular theme with our artists. There 
are no less than three pictures from the same 
work in the present exhibition. This one 
strikes us as a favorable example of Mr. Tal- 
bott’s artistical power. There is more vigor 
than we are accustomed to see in his works. 
The sky, in particular, is picturesque and wel! 
painted. The work would be improved by 
more boldness of touch and massing of forms 
in the foreground, a few lively touches in the 
figure, and more variety of color in the mass 
of light about the cross,—that being the point 
of interest, it should have had more emphasis. 
This picture will increase the artist’s reputa- 
tion. 

No. 48. Portra't of a Gentleman. J. Wurtt- 
House. We notice this picture for the sake 
of illustrating a valuable principle in art, which 


_is too often overlooked even by men who revel 


in the title of “ National Academicians.” It 
is variety. No one can fail to notice in this 
picture a degree of stiffuess and formality, 
which is far from agreeable. Though many 
may not be able to account for it, an educated 
artist discovers the cause ata glance. It is 
produced by the lines of both sides of the 
figure taking the same form, and uniformly 
cutting sharp from the ground. ‘The face is 
painted directly in front, and there is the same 
quantity of hair on one side of the head as the 
other, forming a regular semicircle about the 
frontal region. This regularity would have 
answered well enough, had the body been 
turned a little aside for the sake of variety. 
To add still more to this stiffness the figure 
stands aplomb in the centre of the canvas. 
Repetition of form and quantity is sometimes 
admissible in compositions containing a num- 
ber of figures ; but in one consisting of a sin- 
gle figure it should be carefully avoided. With 
a little attention to the rules everywhere urged 
in nature, the student in art may always avoid 
stiffness in his work. Hear Harding, in con- 
nexion with this subject: “ Nature has given 


to all objects specific forms, and although they | 


may be found, in ‘ sportive mood,’ occasionally 
to take each other’s shapes, yet their difference 
in all other respects is so manifest, that we 
can rarely confound them with the objects 
whose forms they for a moment assume, and 
consequently the mind never loses a distinct 
conception of what ever distinguishes the one 
from the other. But how widely do circum- 
stances differ when nature is represented by 
art! What are all objectsthen? What then 
are clouds, trees, rocks, mountains, figures, 
&c.,&c.? Paint. Art, inthis respect, makes 
all things alike, and is unable, except in the 
remotest degree, to imitate the nature of things. 


whole composition wants the stamp of truth, | It is sameness all; and this defect would be 


and even probability. 


It would seem that | fatal, and even insuperable, but for the power | 





which the artist has over his composition, and 


the forms of his objects. So far, then, is the 
repetition of forms from being an advantage, 
that, on the contrary, their marked difference 
is his sheet-anchor ; for, seeing that with him 
everything is reduced to paint, and that this of 
necessity tends to confuse the mind, by pre- 
senting to it every variety of nature by the 
same material, he relies solely on his control 
over the variety and distinct difference of 
forms, at once to impress the mind with clear 
and distinct ideas. Repetition of forms in 
objects, when alike in kind, is almost as great 
a mistake as their repetition when they differ 
in kind.” 

No. 49. V.G. Audubon. D. Huntinepon. 
A good portrait: the head is well drawn and 
modelled, and the color is agreeable. It should 
have had a better place. 

No. 50. Dr. Crighton. W. J. Husarp. 
This is a new name to us. If the picture is 
the work of a young artist it promises well. 
The drawing is very good. The color wants 
transparency and richness, and the lower out- 
line of the face should have received some re- 
flections from the linen. 

No. 51. Col. W. L. Stone. E. D. Mar- 
cHaNnT. This is the best portrait we have seen 
from the artist’s pencil. The likeness is good, 
as far as our recollection of the lamented ori- 
ginal serves us; and the color is pleasing. 

No. 52. H. T. Tuckerman. E. Wi. May. 
This is one of Mr. May’s best heads. It is 
painted with great fidelity to nature. 

No. 53. Portrait of a Lady. P. C. Wy- 
ETH. In many respects a very clear portrait. 
The figure is carelessly disposed, and the parts 
are pretty well, though timidly drawn. The 
artist, who is, we believe, a young man, will ac- 
quire more confidence by and by. It is a little 
weak from the fact that there is not a point of 
strong dark in the whole picture. 

No. 54. Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. F. R. 
Spencer. Mr. Spencer has not done himself 
full justice in this picture. He has attempted 
too much. The depstition of the figure is 
theatrical—a little like Mrs. Siddons as the 
tragic muse, without the tragic face. The 
arms are wooden, and want anatomical accu- 
racy ; and the shadows about the neck want 
transparency—-the greys approach too near an 
olive. There is, notwithstanding, some good 
painting in the picture. 

No. 55. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. 
Wuitenovuse. If the light and shadow sides 
of this head had been made in harmony, it 
would have been one of the artist’s best. It 
is bold and telling. 

No. 56. Portrait of a Lady. James Kye. 
This is a very clever likeness of Mrs. Abbott 
of the Park Theatre. The same fault occurs 
in it that we have noticed in our last named— 
a want of harmony in the sides of the face, 
the shaded side is too hot. 

No. 57. Portrait of a Gentleman. ALAN- 
son Fisner. A very honest agrees The 
flesh and drapery are too nearly of the same 
texture. 

No. 58. Morning—looking outward, from 
Toad Hill, Staten Island ; and No. 63. After- 
noon—looking inland from the same point, are 
a pair of fine landscapes by J. F. Cropsry. 
Mr. Cropsey is one of the few among our 
landscape painters who go directly to nature 
for their materials. For one so young in his 
art, his attainments are extraordinary ; and it 
is no disparagement to the abilities of those 
veterans of landscape art, Cole and Durand, to 

rophesy, that before many years have elapsed 
fre will stand with them in the front rank, 


shoulder to shoulder. This is no idle predic- 
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tion, but based upon careful observation of the | in with great truth and spirit. ‘The limbs of 


course he is pursuing in reference to his ele- | 
mentary studies. He carefully analyses all, 
the truths, which of course include the beau- | 
ties of nature, and garners up what he thus | 
laboriously acquires for use hereafter. He has | 
not been, and we trust his good sense will al- | 
ways prevent him from being led astray by the 
tricks and quibbles of empirical art, by which | 
the minds of too many of our young artists | 
have been poisoned. He aims to reproduce | 
within the limits of his appliances something | 
akin to the productions of the prime old mas- 
ter, Nature, and so long as he confines himself 
to this school he is safe. 

We wish it were in our power to impress | 
it upon the minds of our landscape painters, 
particularly, that they have a high and sacred 
mission to perform; and woe betide them or 
their memories if they neglect it. The axe 
of civilization is busy with our old forests, and 
artisan ingenuity is fast sweeping away the 
relics of our national infancy. hat were- 
once the wild and picturesque haunts of the 
Red Man, and where the wild deer roamed in 
freedom, are becoming the abodes of commerce 
and the seats of manufactures. Our inland 
lakes, once sheltered and secluded in the midst | 
of noble forests, are now laid bare and covered | 
with busy craft; and even the old primordial | 
hills, once bristling with shaggy pine and hem- | 
lock, like old Titans as they were, are being 
shorn of their locks, and left to blister in coid 
nakedness in the sun. “ ‘The aged hemlocks, 
through whose branches have whistled the 
winds of a hundred winters,” are losing their 
identity, and made to figure in the shape of deal 
boards and rafters for unsightly structures on 
bare commons, ornamented with a few peaked | 
poplars, pointing like finger-posts to the sky. 
Yankee enterprise has little sympathy with the | 
picturesque, and it behooves our artists to res- 
cue from its grasp the little that is left, before 
it is for ever too late. This is their mission. | 
What comparison is there between the garden 
landscapes of England or France and the no- 
ble scenery of the Hudson, or the wild witch- 
ery of some of our unpolluted inland lakes and 
streams? One is man’s nature, the other— 
Gon’s. Yet, with all the attractions which | 
should bind our artists firmly to their native 
land, we have seen them go abroad to learn 
their art, forsooth ! And, nine times in ten, 
they return with their hands cramped with | 
mannerism, and their minds belittled and de- 
bauched by the artificial stimulants of second- 
hand and second-rate creation. 

The pictures under notice are full of fine’ 
feeling for nature. ‘The delicate atmospheric | 
greys are happily managed; and the idea of | 
space is, by judicious distribution of shade, | 
well expressed. There is unity of design in the 


some of the trees are too serpentine in form ; 
and the artist should observe that nature sel- 
dom crooks a limb without a joint—or, rather, 
without sending a smaller branch out at the 
turning. ‘The coloring is quite silvery and 
_ and the whole is painted vigorously and 
well, 


(CORRESPONDENCE, } 
To the Committee of Management of the me- 
rican Art Union. 


Wirn a deep sympathy with the object of the 
Art Union, and a warm admiration and approval 


'of its liberal and enlightened management, we 


would, with due deference, beg leave to offer a 
suggestion in regard toa matter which, after 
svine reflection and inquiry, we think should re- 
ceive the attention and consideration of the com- 
mittee. We allude to the subject of the annual 
engravings. 

The avowed object of the institution being the 
refinement and elevation of popular taste, as 
well as the encouragement of art, and patronage 
of artists, would not the first be more effectually 
accomplished by the adoption of a different and 
higher order of subjects for the annual engrav- 
ings, than have yet, except in a few instances, 

een chosen? 

We have heard many in this city, who ac- 
knowledge an ardent fondness for art, declare 
that they would be glad to become subscribers 
but for this fact. Not depending so much upon 
obtaining a painting, but being willing to give 
the sum constituting membership for a print cf 
a more classical or poetical subject, while one of 
a commonplace character they would not value. 

If the feeling here is a fair indication of the 
sentiment of many persons in other parts of the 
country, it becomes a matter for serious consi- 
deration, whether the greater usefulness of the 
institution—which is the object had most in 
view and at heart by yourselves—may not be 
essentially promoted by pursuing, in regard to 
the matter, a modified plan. 

We deem it to be the design of the Commit- 
tee, that the standard of the Art Union shall 
always be in advance of popular taste, thus 
leading it always, as it should, to higher and 
higher degrees of improvement. But if, per- 
chance, it should be allowed to fall below, then 
certainly would there be just cause for solici- 
tude or complaint. If every-day and unpoetical 
subjects are chosen, those that convey no grace- 
ful and refined images to the mind, however 
valuable the pictures may be as faithful delinea- 
tions of real life, or as accurate and successful 
reproductions of nature, the highest object, the 
development, purification, and true cultivation 
of esthetic feeling, the element of which is in- 
nate in all minds, will not be attained. The 
thousands of prints which are now every year 
being scattered by the Art Union throughout the 
length and breadth of the land are to be the 
eflective teachers. They are to adorn the walls 
of many high or humble dwellings, and are to 
afford aliment for thought, and stimulus to finer 


formation of the clouds, and the time of day, | feelings in many minds, They are to inform the 


und season ; and the rocks have decided geo- 
logical character. A great deal of the beauty 
of these pictures is lost by their bejng sur- 
rounde! with other works containing more 


ath pasen color and more startling contrasts, | 
) 


ut even with these disadvantages they are 
and will be appreciated. 

No. 60. George A. Baker. Gronrce A. 
Baxer. Mr. B. ought to be whipped for pub- 
lishing such a libel op himself. It is a down- 
right artistical suicide, and we advise the 
council of the academy to hold a post mortem 
examination before they hang it among their 
“associates.” Mr. Baker is not half so ugly 
as he would have the public believe. 

No. 61. Landscape. W. S. Jewett. 
This landscape is very creditable to Mr. Jew- 
ett,—the figures, in particular, are touched 


|taste, and stamp and direct it, when fine oil 
| paintings will not do the work because they 
never come, and the quality of the supply now 
| will influence in a great desree the character of 
the future demand. 

| Evidence of a hearty interest in the pur- 
| poses of the Art Union is abundantly given by 
| this city in the almost unequalled list of mem- 
| bers for the year, which is now being filled up. 
| Instead of believing that the number of sub- 
| scribers in different parts of the country, already 
| obtained, embrace all of those who would be 
glad totake part in forwarding this beautiful and 
| noble work, we believe it would be perfectly 
| practicable if not easy, in no long period, to 
| swell the list to scores of thousands. Possessed 
of such resources, armed with power, such as 
| greatly increased revenue would bestow, its in- 
| fluence for good would be infinite, the benignant 
}and beautiful results could not be calculated. 





—_—_ 





By all we hope from the power of art upon the 
future greatness and happiness of our count;, 
we say heaven speed the day when what we 
now abundantly long for may be realized. 


Providence, May 8th, 1847. 
Rusic. 


Semmramipe.—The admirers of Rossini 

justly regard the Semiramide as his capo 
d’opera—at least in serious music. It was 
written in the maturity of his powers, and after 
having attained the acme of his celebrity, and 
it seems to combine all the brilliancy and feeling 
of which he is capable. The former quality 
is dwelt upon by the enthusiasts for the Ger- 
man school, as the chief, if not the only merit 
of this composer ; yet a sympathetic study of 
this magnificent opera will reveal far deeper 
qualities. As far as our observation extends, 
the successful production of the Semiraimide 
two years since, gave the first impulse to the 
present excitement on the subject of the musi- 
caldrama. We have never witnessed such 
genuine enthusiasm on the part of an American 
audience in regard to the opera, as was then 
excited, except, perhaps, when La Sonnambula 
was originally brought out at Philadelphia. 
The panetand interest of the composition, the 
union of rich combinations with glowing sen- 
timent—of sion and beauty—sufficient!y 
account for the varied impression thus created. 
All remember the exquisite duet as sung by 
Borghese and Pico—the effective choruses, 
and the dramatic situations throughout the 
piece. Asa whole it brings together all the 
characteristics of Rossini except his comic 
genius, with more felicity than any other 
single effort of that popular composer, with the 
addition of an earnestness of style which gives 
entrancing grace to the skilful touches every- 
where discernible. ‘This is especially appa- 
rent in the contralto part to which Madame 
Pico gave such inimitable power. Her Ah 
quel giorno is a memorable strain. Indeed, it 
is seldom we have an opportunity of hearing 
a réle so admirably adapted to the capacity of 
a vocalist. Her quality of voice has a peculiar 
affinity with pathos: and the mournful charm 
of true pathos never found so melodious ex- 
yression as lives in the music sung by Arsace. 
t is the very soul of reminiscence. This 
opera is to be performed for Madame Pico’s 
benefit, and no selection could have been 
more wisely made. 

Miss Fuller, in one of her recent letters to 
the Tribune, gives a detailed account of the 
impression she derived from the Semiramide, 
as performed at Paris, and while she praises 
the orchestral and choral parts, and the exe- 
cution of the prima donna as Semiramis,— 
declares that her recollection of Arsace as 
performed at Palmo’s, robbed the entertain- 
ment of its chief spell. We hope that Madame 
Pico will be cordially greeted by her old ad- 
mirers, and that it will not be forgotten on the 
occasion of her benefit, how generously she 
has assumed subordinate parts during the last 
two seasons, ‘and how often her services have 
been gratuitously yielded for the advantage ot 
deserving individuals and public charities. 

The new company are still enchanting mu!- 
titudes at Boston, and there is now little doubt 
that two opera houses will be erected in New 
York before the autumn; one having been 
already commenced in Broadway. We trust 
that the lovers of music among us—a class 
as yet sufficiently limited—will not uselessly 
— the realization of their desirable aims, 

y an unwise division of their rescurces. 
What is chiefly needed in this, or in all simi- 
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There is in 
truth no study—the mathematics, perhaps, 
alone excepted—which so effectually calls into 
exercise all the powers of the mind, and has so 
beneficial an effect in enlarging and strength- 
ening our noblest faculties. We deem this 
sufliciently proved by the experience of com- 
munities, as well as individuals ; and we shall 
not, therefore, enter upon the bootless task of 
defending the study of the classics of Greece 
and Rome. 

But granting that the benefits of classical 
learning are as great as we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce them to be, it becomes an interesting 
question what is the best mode of studying 
Latin and Greek? How can the time be em- 
ployed to the best advantage? How can the 
way be smoothed, the difficulties lessened, the 
necessary labor lightened, the irksome tedious- 
ness of elementary preparation rendered less 
vexatious and tiresome? The inquiry is not 
only interesting ; it is more; it is of vast mo- 
ment to the comfort as well as the actual bene- 
fit of multitudes who are entering upon the 
study of the dead languages. We propose to 
offer a few suggestions on this fruitful theme 
—with diffidence we confess, though they are 
the result of some considerable experience and | 
reflection. 


The difference between the scholarship of | 
our day [especially in regard to Latin], and | 
that of the age two or three hundred years | 
ago, is marvellous, and deserves of itself a | 
careful investigation. Formerly it was the 
custom for boys—and even girls—to learn to 
write and speak Latin as currently and fluently 
as their own language. Boys of ten and 
twelve were enabled by some process or other, 
by some species of drilling, by some means | 
which always produced the desired result, to | 
master the difficulties of an involved and intri- 
cate idiom, and express themselves in that lan- 
guage which is now found to be more artificial 
and unmanageable than any modern tongue, 
not even the German excepted. Within the 
last fifty or hundred years, the standard of clas- 
sical learning has been the very opposite of 
what it was once and what it ought now to be. 
Where is the school, where is the boy, where 
is the undergraduate, where is the graduate 
(with rare exception) who can write Latin 
with any fluency and accuracy? Where is 
the youth—aye, even teacher of youth too 
often—who can render into Latin the imagin- 
ings of his own brain or the speaking thoughts 
of any one of our great writers, on the spur of 
the moment, or even with hours of toil and 
study? Show us the man who feels at home 
inthe language of the old Romans, and can 
use it as we commonly use French, or German, 
or Italian; show us the person who can, as we 
once heard a silly youth, with the blushing 
honors of a Greek salutatory on him, declare 
that he did, think in Greek or Latin ; and then 
we shall begin to imagine an approximation to 
a better state of things among us in this re- 
spect. ‘The fact is, there is no such person. 
It has all along been regarded as enough to 
acquire proficiency in translating into English ; 
to be able to render Cxsar, or Virgil, or Xeno- 
phon, or Homer, into the vernacular; and if 
attempts have been made to try the opposite 
and vastly more difficult process of rendering 
English into Latin or Greek, they have gene- 
rally been few, feeble, and barren of results. 
We have been content with less than half- 








knowledge and acquaintance with those noble 


languages which have been, can be, and ought | 


to be mastered, especially by us who are so 
deeply indebted to them for a large portion of 
those expressive words which we call our 
own. 

There is no doubting or disputing the facts. 
How, then, shall we account for the difference 
which in our estimation is nothing short of 
marvellous? Not, surely, by allowing that the 
natural faculties of boys are not now as good 
as in our fathers’ days: not by saying that we 
have not the time, the patience, the perse- 
verance needful to overcome the diSiculties 
which always beset one in the study of a dead 
language: not by declaring that we have not 
teachers and professors as earnest, zealous, 
acute and active as any ever were in any 
former time. We hold all such and similar 
reasons—if offered—as wholly discreditable 
and nugatory. The difference of which we 
speak is produced by quite another cause, and 
seems tous to have arisen from these two 
things. Firs!, the undervaluing of classical 
studies and pursuits, principally in consequence 
of the rapid and extensive progress made in 
the field of natural science, and because of the 
diffusion of those views among us which re- 
gard everything not evidently and immedi- 
ately useful as of secondary account. Se- 
condiy, and mainly, the -erroneous and unna- 
tural system which has prevailed of teaching 
languages. 

Our language is not too strong. Every 
observer has noted the increase of udililarian 
views and sentiments in the community ; and 
we venture to assert that no questions are 
more irequently asked than these: what is the 
use of studying Latin or Greek? Why 
should we spend years in poring over a dead 
language, when at best we can obtain only a 
moderate proficiency in it and very soon forget 
it almost entirely? What particular advan- 
tage is it toa merchant, a farmer, a mechanic, 
or any such person, to know how to read 


| Horace or Aristophanes, or to be able by hard 


work to plod his way through an Eclogue of 
Virgil, or a Dialogue of Lucian? We have 
had such and similar interrogations put to us 
time and again, and we are confident that 
people in general can see no special benefit re- 
sulting from studying Latin and Greek, and 
can with difficulty persuade themselves that 
that which does not yield, so far as they see, dol- 


lars and cents in return, is hardly worth spend- | 


ing the precious dollars and cents upon now 
in the uncertain hope of future gain. 

But independently of all this, we regard the 
system of teaching languages which has here- 
tofore prevailed, and still to a wide extent 


holds possession of the public mind, as erro- | 


neous in a high degree, and we might say, 
almost of itself calculated to repress the ener- 
gies, disgust the sensibilities, and extinguish 


the ardor of youth inthe pursuit of knowledge. | 


It is not too much to characterize this system 
which we are censuring, as opposed to nature, 
and therefore unfitted to the wants of man- 
kind ; as directly the opposite to that we adopt 
in every other similar case, and therefore most 
likely to be wrong and inapplicable to the 
needs of the community. 

That our strictures are not too severe, nor 
our remarks without solid foundation, we shall 
endeavor to demonstrate in a second paper 
next week. There is a disposition among the 
opponents of classical studies to shut out the 


light which kindled our intellectual day from 
on wh _on were not excluded from its wide embrace. 


those who are to come after us; and nothing 
tends more to advance their object than lower- 
ing the standard of classical attainments. 


i shall be no more. 


Original Miscellany. 
“ THEY HEARD His Vorce.”—A scene of no- 
vel and peculiar interest occurred at the May 
meeting of the New York Historical Society. 


| A learned paper upon the ancient trails and 
| territorial boundaries of the far-famed Iroquois, 


had enlisted the attention of the members so 
deeply, that the usual hour for adjournment was 
nearly forgotten. When the reader at length 
closed his dissertation, a member of the Society 
rose and stated that there was a veritable Iro- 
quois of the full blood present ; and, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, the Society 
would perhaps be gratified to hear any remarks 
he might be willing to offer upon the paper 
just read. The President, the Hon. Luther 
Bradish, warmly welcomed the suggestion, and 
an Indian, with all the characteristics of his 
race strongly printed upon his frontispiece, 
glided from under the shadow of the bookcases 
and planted himself upon the floor. The 
Red-man smiled and bowed with graceful self- 
possession at the round of applause which greet- 
ed him; and then with remarkable address he 
touched upon point after point of the discourse 
which had just been read, in language at once 
choice and forcible, and delivered with just 
that degree of hesitation which would charac- 
terize a speaker who was translating his 
thoughts. At last he came to a sentence in 
which his white predecessor upon the floor, 
had said, “The Iroquois had left no monu- 
ments.” His response to this was a most ani- 
mated burst of eloquence; and from that mo- 
ment, his speech, having now a direct purpose, 
became one of the most touching and dignified 
appeals we ever listened to; invoking the So- 
ciety to interpose between those who survived 
of his people, and the influences which were 
at work to expel them from the remnant of 
their ancient possessions in this State. He 
said :— 

“The hon. gentleman has told you that the 
Iroquois have no monuments. Did he not pre- 
viously prove that the land of Gano-no-o, or 
‘the Empire State’ as you love to call it, was 
once laced by our trails from Albany to Buffalo 
—-trails that we had trod for centuries—trails 
worn so deep by the feet of the Iroquois, that 
they became your own roads of travel as your 
possessions gradually eat into those of miy people. 
Your roads still traverse those same lines of com- 
munication, and bind one part of ‘the Long 
House’ to another. The land of Gano-no-o—the 
Empire State—then, is our monument! and we 
wish its soil to rest above ovr bones when we 
We shall not long occupy 
much room in living; we shall occupy still less 
when we are gone; a single tree of the thousands 
which sheltered our forefathers—one old elm 
under which the representatives of the tribes 
were wont to meet—will cover us all; but we 
would have our bodies twined in death among 
its roots, on the very soil whence it grew! per- 
haps it will last the longer from being fertilized 
with their decay.” 

The deep and respectful silence with which 


_these words were listened to, was broken the 


next moment by a peal of laughter from the 
audience, at some grotesque touches of irony ; 
while mingled sarcasm and eloquent invec- 
tive on the next instant called out an involun- 


‘tary murmur of plandits, as the Iroquois speak- 


er, proclaiming himself “a native American,” 
commended his white brethren for their alacri- 
ty in helping “the Pole, the Greek, and the 
inhabitants of the British Islands,” and record- 


ed his approval of philanthropy generally, pro- 


vided the original owners of the soil they lived 


He thought it well, too, that the books-of-white 
men might occasionally allow, that an Indian 
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had some feeling for his parent or his son, for 
the wife of his m, and for the land of his 
birth. His gesticulations in this part of his 
speech were singularly characteristic, and add- 
ed much to its effect. Turning then to the 
president, he said :— 

‘I have been told that the first object of this 
Society is to preserve the history of the State of 
New York. You, all of you, know, that alike 
in its wars and its treaties the Iroquois, long be- 
fore the Revolution, formed « part of that history ; 
that they were then one in council with you, and 
were taught to believe themselves one in inte- 
rest. In your last war with England, your red 
brother—your elder brother—still came up to 
help you, as of old, on the Canada frontier ! 
Have we, the first holders of this prosperous re- 
gion, no longer a share in your history? Glad 
were your forefathers to sit down upon the 
threshold of the *‘ Long House;’ rich, did they 
then hold themselves, in getting the mere sweep- 
ings from its door, Hadour forefathers spurned 
you from it when the French were thundering at 
the opposite end, to get a passage through and 
drive you into the sea, whatever has been the 
fate of other Indians the Iroquois might still 
have been a nation ; and |—I—instead of pleading | 
here for the privilege of lingering within your 
borders—I—I might have had—a country !” 

As the Iroquois thus spoke, his dark features | 
were compressed from strong internal agita- 
tion ; a big tear gathered in his eye long before 
he reached the close of the sentence ; but slow- 
ly uttering what he said, he held it suspended 
> Ba with such resolute firmness that it did 
not fall, while his eye became glazed with the 
gathering emotion which words alone could 
not relieve. We never witnessed a stronger 
sensation in any assemblage; and we rejoice 
for the honor of the Historical Society, that it 
instantly took order, as the first step, for pre- 
serving the remains of the Iroquois in this 
State, to raise a sum of money to bring back 
the remnant of the families expatriated last 
summer ; one half of whom have already per- 
ished in the swamps of Missouri. It would 
indeed seem like the very mockery of the true 
interests of humanity, for an institution of 
learning to give its best energies to “ the Old 
Mortality” business of deciphering inscriptions 
on the graves of nations, and turn a deaf ear 
to the last chapter of their living history, now 
enacting before their very eyes. 

The name of this eloquent Iroquois orator 
is Wao-wa-wana-onk, or “ They heard his 
voice !” 








THE MAGIC MIRROR. 

“Come with us,” said a crowd of revellers, 
as they gathered round the young Palemon 
in the market-place ; “come with us, and let 
us feast together; waste not thy glad morning 
of life amid the dull dreams of philosophy ; 
come with us, and the hand of beauty shall 
pour for thee the rich wine, while her eye sheds 
new light into thy cold heart.” 

“ Nay, constrain me not,” cried the youth. 
“T drink daily from a cup sweeter than ye 
have ever quaffed ; I live in a world of beauty 
such as ye have never looked upon.” 

“ Show us this fair world,—give us to drink 
of this charmed cup, and we will be thy follow- 
ers,” said the revellers in scorn. 

“TI cannot give you to drink of the cup 
which refreshes my spirit ; only the Maker of 
all things can bestow that precious boon when 
he breatheth the breath of life into man; but 
if thou wouldst look upon my world, fling aside 
your garlands which make the air heavy with 
the scent of wine-steeped flowers, and gaze 
upon this fair picture.” 

As he spoke Palemon drew from his bosom 





it he held it forthtowards them. Eagerly they 


crowded forward to gaze on the magic glass, |‘ 


and glorious was the scene which met their 
view. Woodland and mountain, valley and 
stream, glimpses of the mighty ocean,stretches 
of greensward, clothed with many a wild- 
flower, and mossy stone,—all that a painter’s 
dream could image of nature’s loveliness, was 
pictured before them. 

“Is this thy world ?”” exclaimed one, at length, 
with jibing tone, “ beautiful as it is, this is but 
a wilderness.” 

Palezmon breathed upon the mirror, and the 
scene changed. A fair and stately city rose 
before them, with temples and palaces, villus 
and cottages ; but the flower-curtained cottage 
of the peasant shamed not the marble palace 
of the king, and the lowly home of the humble 
artisan seemed to seek a quiet shelter beneath 
the glittering walls of the lofty temple. 

“ But thy world is without inhabitants,” said 
the scoffers, “of what avail are cities when 
thou hast no citizens for thy fair domain ?” 

Again Palemon breathed upon the glass, 
and immediately forms -.of stalwart strength 
and nobleness peopled the busy streets, while 
from the baleonied windows of palace and 
cottage looked forth the sweet face of woman 
and the rosy loveliness of childhood. 

* But your world hath no voice ; life there is 
but dumb show,” said the revellers. 

“ Listen to the music which soundeth ever 
in my ears,” replied the youth, as he touched 
a fairy bell which lay hidden in the rich frame- 
work that bound his magic mirror. Never 
before had human ear listened to such wonder- 
ful combination of harmony. It was as if 
nature’s myriad voices were blended into one 
grand and solemn diapason of prayer and 

raise. 

Then the men of evil who stood around him 
reviled the gentle Paleamon, and binding him 
with strong fetters they bore him to the judg- 
ment-hall, that he might be punished as a false 
and wicked magician. They took from him 
his mirror, but in their hands it had no power ; 
a blank surface of polished silver, reflecting 
only their own passion-painted features, was 
all they beheld. So they led the youth to the 
summit of a lofty mountain, and made read 
to hurl him into the depths of the sea which 
lashed the cliffs below. But at the sound of 
the tumultuous throng, a holy hermit, grey 
with years, and worn with the weight of life, 
came forth from his cave in the mountain and 
bade them loose the bonds which held Palemon. 

“ Fools and madmen !” cried he, “ would ye 
destroy him who can bring beauty from ashes ? 
his glass is but a common mirror,—it reflects 
only the objects which lie around your daily 
paths. But when the breath of the poet passes 
over it, then does it give back the semblance of 
common life in the glorious hues of Paradise.” 

Rupotrn Hertzmaym. 

January 11th, 1847. 


STANZAS. 
“The night cometh, when no man can work.” 


Ye, who in the field of human life 
Quickening seeds of wisdom fain would sow, 
Pause not for the angry tempest’s strife, 
Shrink not from the noontide’s fervid glow,-- 
Labor on, while yet the light of day 
Sheds abroad its pure and blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh ! 


Ye, who at man’s mightiest engine stand, 
Moulding noble thought into opinion, 
Oh, stay not, for weariness, your hand, 
Till ye fix the bounds of truth’s dominion ; 
Labor on while yet the light of day 
Sheds upon your toil its blessed ray, 





a silver mirror, and when he had breathed upon 


y 
For the Night cometh ! 





Ye, to whom a prophet voice is given, 

Stirring men as by a trumpet’s-call, 
Utter forth the oracles of Heaven,-- 

Earth gives back the echoes as they fall - 
Rouse the world’s great heart, while yet the day 
Breaks life’s slumber with its blessed ray, : 
For the night cometh ! 


Ye, who in home’s narrow circle dwell, 
Where Love's flume lights up the househol 
hearth, 
Weave the silken bond, and frame the spell, 
Binding heart to heart throughout the earth ; 
Pleasant toil is yours: the light of day 
On naught holier sheds its blessed ray, 
Yet the Night cometh ! 


Diverse though our paths in life may be, 
Each is sent some mission to fulfil ; 
Fellow-workers in the world are we, 
While we seek to do our Master's will, 
But our doom is labor, while the day 
Points us to our task, with blessed ray, 
For the Night cometh ! 


Fellow-workers are we: hour by hour, 

Human tools are shaping Heaven's great 

schemes, 

Till we see no limit to man’s power, 

And reality outstrips old dreams.-- 
Toil and struggle, therefore, work and weep, 
In God’s Acre* ve shall calmly sleep 

When the Night cometh ! 


Emma C. Emavry. 





Scientific Proceedings. 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE regular meeting of the American Ethno- 
logical Society was heid on the 24th ult, the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson in the chair 

The Secretary read a letter from Prof Sales- 
bury, accompanying the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, just published. Prof. S. 
expressed a desire “that the two Societies 
might aid each other in the important and inte- 
resting subjects, with which they are seeking to 
familiarize the minds of scholars in this country.” 

A letter from Mr. Van Amringe, of Montgo- 
mery, N. Y., transmitting several chapters in 
MS. of his work on the “ Physical History of 
Man,” for the examination of the Society. 
They were referred to Mr. Alexander H. Brad- 
ford, with a request that he would present an 
analysis of the author’s system at the next meet- 
ing of the Society. 

he next letter read was from Baron Von 

Hammer, of Vienna, an Honorary member of the 
Society. The Baron stated that his “literary 

ursuits and studies had for many months been 
interrupted in consequence of the severe be- 
reavement which had befallen him in the death 
of his son, a young man of 21, whose promising 
talents had given him great hopes for the future.” 

In acknowledging the receipt of the “ Ethno- 
logical Transactions,” and Mr. W. B. Hodgson’s 
** Notes on Northern Africa,” sent by the So- 
ciety, the Baron stated that he had ‘“ read them 
with the greatest interest,” and ‘to give the So- 
ciety a proof of his most serious desire to for- 
ward its useful aims, he transmitted the titles 
with some particulars of several Arabic works in 
manuscript, by Mahommedan writers, relating 
to the Negroes andthe Himyarites, He referred 
to these as they came directly within the range 
of subjects which had occupied his attention, 
and formed the substance of Mr. Hodgson’s 
Work on Northern Africa, and of Mr. Turner's 
Memoir on the Himyarites and Himyaritic 1n- 
scriptions of Southern Arabia, in the Ethnologi- 
cal Transactions. The works alluded to, the 
Baron thought, might be found in Egypt, and he 
hoped the Society would call the attention of 
American travellers and missionaries to the sub- 
ject, which might lead to their attainment. His 
services to aid in transmitting them were ten- 
dered to the Society, in case it should be so for- 
tunate as to procure them. 


* “ Gottes-acker,” a beautiful German appellation for « 
burial place. 
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ishing originals from copies,” &c., is nearly 
i ee peblicetion, by Messrs. Ackerman & 
Co. There is added to this book a brief sketch 
of the lives of some of the most celebrated of the 
old masters, classified according to their respect- 
ive schools. ; 

M. ALEXANDER DuNKER, an eminent book- 
seller of Berlin, has received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor from the King of the 
French, for a circumstance which, more than the 
civil distinction, honors the trade of which he 
isa member. His house in Berlin is one of those 
which deal most largely in French publications ; 
and anticipating the tardy action of international 
arrangement, he has for some years voluntarily 
resigned a very large amount of profit by exclud- 
ing from. his transactions all piratical editions, 
and refusing to sell those issued by the equitable 
proprietors. i 

Mr. Sornesy’s SALE oF Mr. WiLKeEs’s Li- 
BRARY produced no less than between six and 
seven thousand pounds. Some of the black let- 
ter books of the old English printers, such as 
Caxton’s “ Lyf of Jason,” £121; and Raoul le 
Fevre’s “ Ricueil,” £165; Cicero’s *“ Officia 
Paradoxa,” on vellum, the first classic ever print- 


ed, was bought by Sir T Phillips for £300; . 


Shakspeare, first edition, by Heminge & Con- 
dell, 1623, sold for £155; and other rare and 
curious works in proportion, so as to prove that 
their value has risen again somewhat in the 
market, after the depression succeeding the Rox- 
burgh Sale Era, 

“ PALMONTOGRAPHICAL Sociery.”—A new 
association under the presidency of Sir H. de la 
Beche, has been founded, with the main object 
of publishing a statisgraphical series of British 
fossils. 
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K. HOFFMEISTER, Schiller’s Leben fiir d. weitern Kreis 
seiner Leser 3 vols. Stutigart, 1846. 50 cents. 

SCIENCE OF LANGUAGES, 

JAN-GAUGENGIGL, der géttliche Ursprang der Sprache. 
Passau, 1846. 124 cents 

M. WERTHEIM.—The Student's Assistant in the Study 
of German. Munich, 1846. 75 cents. 

J.C. M. LAURENT, Grammatical Dictionary of the 
German Languige. Hamburg, 1846. 374 cents. 


| CHR. FR. GRIEB, neues englisch-deutsches u. deutsch- 


engl. Worterbuch. 2 vols. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1846. $6 75. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


| ADO. TRENDELENBURG, historische Beitriige zur 


Philosophie. Ist vol. 8vo. Berlin, 1846. $1 75. 


_M. DEUTINGER, Grundlinien einer positiven Philoso 


phie. 5 vols. 8vo. Regensburg, 1846. $6 374. 


FINE ARTS. 
K C. NAGLER, neues allgemeines Kiinstler Lexicon. 
Vol. L—XVL. 8vo. Miinchen, 1846. $32 50. 
GIO. VASARI, Leben der ausgezeichnetsten Maler, Bild- 
hauer und Baumeister, von Cimabue bis 1567. Vol. L— 
1V. Stuttgart, 1846 $11 124. 


'ZUCELF BASRELIEFS griechischer Erfindung aus Pa- 


lazzo Spada, dem capitolin. Museum u. Villa Albani, 
heraugsges. durch das Institut f archiiolog. Corres- 
pondenz. mit 13 kpf. Tafeln. Rom und Leipzig, 1545. 


S20. 

C. HEIDELOFF. die Ornamentik des Mittelalters. Parts 
1—XV. (6 Parts form a volume). Nurnberg, 1838—45. 
Bia. 
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lar enterprises, is a judicious unity of pur- 

se. Both capitalists and artists should join 
their forces; we have enough of both to 
achieve all that is needed, if they once heartily 
co-operate. 





Darietics. 
LAMENT 
OF DOLORES DEL ARCO, 

[A young orphan - committed to prison on a fuise 
charge of theft, ma iciously preferred against her froin 
ynotives of jealousy, her sense of the disgrace, to which 
she was so innocently subjected, became so keen and over- 
powering, that sbe put an end to her life over night. Her 
little brother, guitar in hand, visits the prison window be- 
fore daybreak, and in the impromptu seguidilla between 
him and his unhappy sister, the captive maiden’s part is 
the following “Lament.” —Vide Hughes's Picture of Spain 
and Portugal.) 

Ah! what of life is left,* 

Poor life, by countless sorrows thronged, 

When we, by vile oppressors wronged, 
Of freedom are bereft! 


In plumage gay array’d 
From branch to branch the linnet flies, 
And free his love, without disguise, 
He follows through the glade. 


When at the dawn of day 
Enamell’d clouds the sky adorn, 
Then free he greets the blushing morn, 
With loudly warbled lay ; 


*Mid flowers free he roves, 

And free across the waters flits ; 

Free on the greenwood bough he sits, 
And blithesome sings his loves. 


But if, with sleight arranged, 
The springe around his foot should cling, 
The merry flapping of his wing 

To weary toil is changed. 


Nor cease his flutt’ring pains, 
Till he resigns himself to death : 
Welcome to him is life’s |ast breath, 

Who lingers bound with chains. 

Cause AND Errecr.—The Cincinnati 
Herald communicates some curious practi- 
cal logic in the following credible paragraph. 

“As a gentleman was passing along Fifth 
street, he passed a place where some boys were 
playing marbles. One of them, in shooting his 
marble, cleverly put it under the gentleman’s 
foot. The gentleman slipped and stumbled 
against a lady, also passing, precipitating her 
along with himself upon a large hog, who was 
examining the gutter geologically for debris. 
The hog, frightened out of his propriety, bolt®d 
off, and ran between the legs of another gentle- 
man, who, in falling, drew the string of a kite 
from the hands of a boy. The kite of course fell, 
and in falling frightened a span of horses attach- 
ed to a wagon in an alley near by. The horses 
ran down the alley. A man who was building 
a fire in a carpenter's shop, by which they passed, 
started up to see what was the matter, and in 


doing so dropped his lighted match among the | 


shavings A fire was the consequence. The 
engines assembled, and in the hurry consequent 
upon the alarm, a man fell in the track of one 
of them, and had his arm broken, which ended 
this budget of accidents for the day. 

“Quere. Is the boy who shot the marble re- 
sponsible for all the consequent damages ?” 

Georce Sanp.—The married name of 
George Sand is Madame Dudevant—her 
maiden name is Aurore Dupin. Royal blood 
flows in her veins ; for her grandfather, by the 
mother’s side, was the celebrated Marechal 
Saxe, the son of Augustus II., of Poland. Her | 
father, M. Dupin, was a soldier, one of the | 
aides-de-camp of Marshal Murat, and died on | 
the field of battle, leaving his child Aurore an | 








*“ Qué es nuestra pobre existencia.” 


‘ 


siderable fortune. At the age of seventeen, 
Aurore Dupin was by her friends provided with 
a husband, and handed over to a M. Dudevant, 
with whom a mariage de convenance, as it is 
commonly called in France, was concluded. 
Eight years did this pair live together, during 
_which time Madame Dudevant became the 
|mother of two children. Aurore Dupin was 
/young and beautiful; M. Dudevant was old 
and ill-favored. During some part of his life 
he had been a soldier, and like all old soldiers 
he enforced strict discipline in his household. 
Servants, dogs, and horses, trembled at the 
sound of his voice. He was dull and prosy, 
emotionless but impatient of contradiction, fond 
of money and personal comfort, ignorant and 
| without sympathy for his kind ; though just 
according to the letter of the law, he was ar- 
| bitrary and tyrannic as a despot. She revolted 
and quitted her married home, in the year 
| 1830, leaving everything behind but her chil- 
dren, whom M. Dudevant would not allow her 
to take with her unless on condition of surren- 
‘dering to him almost her whole fortune, some 
five hundred thousand francs. 'l'o preserve 
her independence and her children, she gave 
up this money to him. 
Paris, there to commence writing for her own 
and her children’s bread, under the assumed 
name of George Sand. 


| ‘SELF-RESPECT AND AFFECTION OF BeEs.—In 
one of the northern towns of New York, not a 
hundred miles from Lake Champlain, it is still 
customary, upon the death of the head of the 
family, for the party who succeeds to its 
government to go out to the bee-hive, and 
make a formal communication of the sad 
event that has just taken place, and at the 
same time invite the bees to remain on the 
_premises. We have never heard, however, of 
_ bees attending a funeral without being invited, 
‘as is related in the following story :— 

An elderly lady at Nantes, who had an 
estate in the neighborhood of that town, where 
she used generally to pass the summer, had a 

remarkable partiality for her bees, and kept a 
great number of them upon her estate. She 
took great pleasure in attending these little 
insects. ‘Towards the end of May, 1777, this 
lady, having been taken ill, was conveyed to 
| Nantes, where she died a few days after. On 
| the day when she was to be interred, an enor- 
| mous number of bees made their appearance 
in the house where the body lay, and settling 
upon the coffin, would not be driven away. A 
friend of the deceased, wishing to ascertain 
| whether these were the same bees that she had 
taken such care of when living, repaired im- 
mediately to the estate, where he found all the 
hives emptied of their inhabitants. 
| Dr. Frankiin on Puonocrapny.—Dr. 
Franklin says in one of his letters,—* You 
need not be concerned, in writing to me, about 
bad spelling ; for in my opinion, what is called 
bad spelling is generally the best, as conform- 
ing to the sound of the letter. To give you 
|an instance, a gentleman received a letter, in 
‘which were these words : ‘ Not finding Brown 
at nom, I delivered my messeG to his yr.” 
The gentleman called his wife to help him to 
‘read it. Between them they picked out all 


‘but yr, which they could not understand. | 


The lady proposed calling her chambermaid, | 
‘ because Betty,’ said she, ‘ has the best knack | 
of reading bad spelling, of any one I know.’ | 
Betty came, and was much surprised that 
neither of them could tell what yr was. 
‘Why,’ says she, ‘ YF spells wife; what else 


orphan, at an early age. She inherited a con- | 


She went straight to’ 


can it spell?’ And indeed it is a much 
better, as well as a shorter method than 
DOUBLEYOU, 1, F, E, which in reality spells 
DOUBLEWIFE.” 

A Beavutirut Prayer. Flacourt, in his 
* History of Madagascar,” gives the following 
sublime prayer, said to be used by the people 
we call savages :— 

“QO, Eternal, have mercy upon me, because 
I am passing away. O, Infinite, because I 
am weak. QO, Sovereign of Life, because I 
am poor. QO, All-Sutficient, because I am 
nothing.” 

Miss Carouine Herscuet, sister, and for 
a long time assistant, of the illustrious astrono- 
mer, celebrated the ninety-seventh anniversary 
of her birthday on the 16th of March, at Han- 
over. The king sent to compliment her; the 
Prince and Princess Royal paid her a visit ; 
the latter presented her with a magnificent 
arm-chair, the back of which had been em- 
broidered by her Royal Highness; and the 
Minister of Prussia, in the name of his Sove- 
reign, remitted to her the gold medal awarded 
for the extension of the sciences. Miss 
Herschel is herself distinguished for astrono- 
mical researches, and particularly for the con- 
struction of a selenographical globe in relief of 
the surface of the moon. Notwithstanding her 
advanced age and infirmities, she still passes 
several hours every day in astronomical labors, 
and not unfrequently spends the whole night 
in her observatory.— Globe. 





Hillside and Border Sketches. By W. H. 
Maxwell. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

Mr. Maxwe tv's ** Wild Sports of the West ” 
offered such spirited portraitures of Irish life 
and manners that the book lifted him at once, 
and deservedly, into reputation, as one of the 
most entertaining writers of the day. His ** Hec- 
tor O’Halloran,” and ‘Stories of Waterloo,” 
have since then been well received. The pre- 
sent volume, with its Northumbrian and Scottish 
Sketches, and legends of the Cheviots and La, u- 
mermuir, has lively claims upon his early ad- 
mirers, who would follow him through those 
scenes, not altogether unlike those by which he 
won his first laurels, and amid which he still 
shows his wonted variety of temperament. 


Field’s Seripture Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 

Tue plan of this little volume is to illustrate 
or rather to apply Scripture by the relation of 
facts, incidents, and anecdotes occurring in ac- 
tual life. ‘The author is the Rev. Chester Field, 
of Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Nuge by Nugator. 3altimore: Woods & 
‘rane, 

Is the title of a small volume of pieces in prose 
and verse, by St. Leger L. Carter; for a copy of 
which we are indebted to C. B. White, Book- 
seller, in Fredericksburg, Va. Jt contains several 
prose papers, which have been admired in the 
Southern Literary Messenger and other periodi- 
cals Among the verses, ** The Wagoner” has 
been universally popular, and will probably live 
long after the race of men to whom it refers, have 
been whisked out of memory by the locomotive, 
even as the Mississippi Boatmen faded before the 
breath of the steamer. The following stanzas are 
in the old English style, The poet is addressing 
his mother on the anniversary of his birthday : 

“That morn they unkennelled a fox, 
All nature seemed ringing with glee, 
They ran him through marshes—o'er rocks, 
And killed him and brought him to thee. 
Ilow little yon dreamt it was [ 
Whom the huntsmen were hunting that morn, 
That the Spirit of Reynard, so sly, 
Had entered the bube you had borne ? 
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“ And yet it was true! even so 

I've been hunted for many long years, 

—— have been wretched—what woe, 
ave I felt in this valley of tears! 

Unkennelled that morning, I cried, 

So rough was the greeting and rude, 
The hell-hounds of life were untied, 

And the paci. of misfortune pursned.” 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Rimage. By John Oswald, Philadelphia : 
E. C. & J. Biddle. 

The First Book of Etymology, and the Class 
Book of Etymology. By Jonas Lynd. Same 
publishers, 


Tue object proposed by all these books is to 
promote precision in the use, and to facilitate the 
acquisition of a correct style in speaking and 
writing the English language. In each of them 
are given the Greek, Latin, and other roots of 
many English words. And it is time that they 
should be given; for Phonography is so despe- 
rately active in changing the outer bark of our 
vernacular, its only salvation lies in thus hold- 
ing on to its roots. ‘The Etymological Diction- 
ary is edited by J. M. Keaguy, whose introduc- 





tory remarks set forth the value and importance | 


of Mr Oswald’s work, in a most satisfactory | 


manner; and Mr. Lynd’s remarks upon the 
changes gradually wrought in the dialects of our 
forefathers, until the English language as now 


_of whose eloquence is generally a momentary 
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Sermons Preached on Public Occasions. By ral Government lands, sellin 
Henry Melville, B.D. New York: Stanford and | lots, despite any number of P. 


Swords. 1847, pp. 118. 


Tue discourses of Melville have so long been | 
before the religious public, that nothing new | 
can be added by way of recommending their pe- | 
culiar merits. This is the fullest and most cor- | 
rect edition that has come in our way; and es- | 
pecially is it valuable as an authentic one, many | 
imperfect reports of the sermons having appear- | 
ed in other compilations, and of course marked | 
by the stenographer’s inaccuracies 

Mr. Melville's style is quite English—it bears | 
the stamp of the British pulpit, which almost | 
uniformly deals largely with tumid, inflated | 
thought and expression. Whether it is owing | 
to physical plethora, or an uncontrollable expan- | 
siveness of heart, the most popular English di- | 
vines seem incapable of concise expression, or | 
even very definite conception; and where this | 
failing is not redeemed by the originality, large- | 
ness of views, and towering imagination of a) 
Dr. Chalmers, or the bold eloquence of an Ed- | 
ward Irving, the effect is either nauseating or | 
ludicrous. They are a windy, and often empty | 
class of writers and speakers, the source and end 


| 


enthusiasm ; perhaps this national characteristic | 


spoken was the result, will be of advantage to | 


many a pupil in aiding his discrimination, 


The Wonders of Nature and Art, or Truth 
stranger than Fiction. New York: Burgess 
& Stringer. 


| soled shoes, public dinners, and heavy, pointless 


Tuis is a volume by the author of ** The Pas- | 


toral Life, and Manufactures of the Ancients,” 
illustrated with some sixty wood-cuts of anato- 
mical subjects, and embracing some humorous 
anecdotes relating to mechanical as well as 
natural wonders. 


Carlow’s Defence of the 
York: C. Shephard, 


Tus little work, which is now issued by the 
American Sabbath Tract Society, was first pub- 
lished in London in the vear 1724, under the 
title of ** Truth Defended.” The present edi- 
tion is a reprint from one republished from an 
old English copy, at Stonington in Connecti- 
cut, in 1802, 


Sabbath. New 


Introduction to American Literature. 
L. Rice. Cincinnati : 
1846. 

Tris neatly executed volume is eminently 
worthy of the queen city of the West, and justi- 
fies her reputation for superior literary culture 
The author’s plan is happily conceived. He 
traces the history of the English language, and 
illustrates the subject as he proceeds by very 
judicious and beautiful extracts from the best 
writers, from Chaucer to the present day. His 
remarks are very philosophical, and fitted to 
awaken and confirm a taste for English literature. 
It has always been to us a matter of astonish- 
ment, considering the limited time which our 
busy citizens can give to reading and study, 
that they are so prone to seek their mental ali- 
ment from foreign sources. Without disparaging 


By E. 
Derby, Bradley & Co. 


the belles lettres productions of Europe, we are | 


confident, that in regard to sound and vigorous 
thought, noble and delicate imagery, spleadid 
rhetoric, refined sentiment and a rich vocabu- 
lary, English history, poetry, and criticism, 
abound with all that is needful to elevate and 
instruct the mind. They are, too, the most naturai 
and wholesome pabulum for the American intel- 
lect. The inheritor of the language of Shak- 
spere and Bacon owes it to himself and to the 
cause of sound culture to look at home, with zeal 
and discernment—to explore with enthusiasm 
and fidelity the literature which is his birth- 
right—before he wanders into other spheres. 
Mr. Rice’s work is admirably calculated to pro- 
mote this desirable object. As a book for the 
higher classes in schools and a guide to the gene. 
ral reader, it will prove of great service, and to 
such we heartily commend it, 


| 
| 





is a natural concomitant of their one prevailing | 
philosophy of comfort—a philosophy which | 
equally finds its expression in mufflers, thick- | 
sermons. A clergyman who is all heart and no{ 
head, may minister to the edification of aged | 
women and drowsy epicures; but he needs a 
spicier savor of thought to keep pace with the 
keen intellectuality of the age, and to save his 
productions from oblivion. The day of inane 
sound and cold correctness has gone by; a new 
era of sermon literature, wherein old truths are 
presented in new and more forcible forms, is in- 
evitable; this tendency we think is already ob- 
servable in many living preachers of note, on 
this side the water. Mr. Melville’s popularity 
will be in an inverse ratio to this current of 
taste ; he is excessively wordy and parenthetical, 
although he has the merit of standing faithfully 
by his text, and never going wide of the mark in 
his expositions. He does not seem to fit his text 
to his sermon, as the fashion is now. Accord- 
ing to all old received ru/es of homiletics, he is 
a model, and as such he cannot be too strongly 
recommended to young theologians. Aside from 
its faults of excess, there are also much life and 
sweetness, sometimes power, in his language 
and imagery. ‘The present volumes are brought 
out in a fair and substantial dress by Messrs. 
Stanford and Swords; though we strongly de- | 
mur at the double columns, which render the 
reading almost as uncomfortable as the decipher- 
ing of a Chinese manuscript. 


Alice Gordon ; or, the Uses of Orphanage. 
By Joseph Alden, D.D., author of * Elizabeth 
Benton,” ** Lawyer's Daughter,” etc., with ten 
illustrations. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 


Dr. ALpen, a Professor, we think, at Wil- 
liams College, is achieving quite a reputation as 
a successful writer in a field of apparent ease | 
and insignificance, but of real importance and 
difficulty. lf he occupies a seat with Peter | 
Parley and some other pleasant instructors of 
youth, he will have got a good immortality; | 
nor is he unbending his professional dignity ; | 
for Walter Scott has written Tales of a Grand- | 
father, Napoleon played with the children, and | 
Captain Cuttle has just been “doing a little | 
business for the young people.” 


The Poets of Connecticut ; with Biographi- 
cal Sketches. Edited by Rev. Charles W. Eve- | 
rest. Fifth edition. New York: Gates and | 
Stedman, 1847, pp. 464. | 


In this compilation, some four years ago, our 
old colony sister asserted her ‘* State Rights” to 
a share in the po ay and partition of Mt. 
Parnassus,—just as Mr. Griswold, in his ‘* Poets 
of America” has thereon surveyed certain Gene- 


/every lady’s boudoir. 
,and mothers of the best days of old England, 


| mell, A. M. 
-coln, 


 lishers. 


[May 15. 


g them out in small 
egasi grazing 

large, like truant army mules, cod Ps ite oo 
pre-emption squatter rights of the old Hopkins 
and Barlow school of American Poets. No son 
of Connecticut will dispense with a book which 
so vindicates the success of his fellow-Statesmen 
in the divine art. Mr. Everest has marshalled 


| some brilliant names, each at the head of his or 


her little squadron of poems; among them we 
notice Pierpont, Hillhouse, Sigourney, Halleck, 
Percival, Brainard, Prentice, Rockwell, Alsop. 
A valuable biographical notice accompanies the 
specimens of each. The printing and binding 
are rich, and ornamental for a centre-table. 


Spain Revisited. By A. Slidell Mackenzie, 
author of “*The American in England,” «A 
Year in Spain,” etc. In two volumes, third edi- 
tion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1817 

A CHEAP edition of avery popular book of 
travels. Mackenzie’s books have had a * great 
run;” and in their present accessible shape, 
will have a much larger circulation. He is a 
picturesque, instructive writer, and in all points, 
a most pleasant travelling companion to the 
reader, 


_ Zanoni. By the author of * Night and Morn- 
ing,” ‘* Rienzi,” &c. 2 vols, tenth edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1847. 

A new, cheap, and legible edition of Bul- 
wer's powerful portraiture of the Rosicrucians. 


English Churchwomen of the Seventeenth 
Century. New York: Stanford and Swords. 


Tuis little volume should find its way into 
It relates to the wives 


the Viscountess Falkland, the Countess of Car- 
bery, whose virtues are handed down to us 
by the pen of Jeremy Taylor; the daughter of 
Evelyn, Lady Capel, and others. The editor 
remarks that most of the examples are drawn 
from high life, the women of humble life find- 
ing no historians to commemorate their virtues. 
It is an excellent book. 


First Book of Natural History. By A, Ack- 
erman. New York: Paine and Burgess. 

Tus is one of the welcome popular adapta- 
tions of the day, of topics heretofore confined to 
large and scientific libraries. Mr. Ackerman 
has generally presented his subject with skill, 
and the volume — illustrated by well- 
chosen engravings, is adapted for the purpose it 
aims to serve, an introduction to the study of 
natural history 


The Life of Roger Williams, Founder of 
the State of Rhode Island. By William Gai- 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lin- 


A REPRINT, We believe, of a work originally 
prepared for Sparks’s Library of American His- 
tory. It is a carefully arranged biography of 
elaborate historical research. The character of 


| the illustrious subject offers a fine subject for 


the reviewer, but we must content ourselves at 
present with a simple reference to our author's 
presentment of 1t. 


SS —————— SS 


Publishers’ Circular. 
LITERARY GLEANINGS. 
Encyc.iop pra MeTrRopouirana.—This im- 

— work, we learn from the Scotch papers, 

as been purchased by Messrs. Griffin & Co., ot 

Glasgow, the well known booksellers and pub- 


It was offered for sale at auction a few 
weeks since by Mr. Hodgson, but was eventually 


bought in by the proprietors for £5000. 


INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT.—Negotiations 
are, it is said, about to be entered into between 
France and Prussia, for a treaty for the protec- 
tion of literary property, on the same basis as 
that contracted about a year ago between Prifs- 
sia and England. 

Mr. Fre.pine’s New Work, on the “ Resto- 
tration of Old Paintings; the means of distin- 
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ishers have heretofore expressed their regret 
om ae of giving notice, that Mr. E. A. Doycx- 
ixck’s connexion with this journal ceased with the 
jssue of the Twelfth. Number. They have now the plea- 
sure to announce that C. F. Horrman, Esq., being in- 
vited to fill the vacancy, has entered into a permanent 
arrangement to assume the literary conduct of the work; 
and commences his duties with the present number. 
Osaoop & Co. 
The above announcement of the publishers introduces 
a new editor to the readers of the ‘ Lite World.” 
The vacancy which he has been called to fill is, in many 
respects, not easy to pr ah but the friends of the accom- 
plished gentleman, who so ably occupied the editorial 
chair up to the issue of the twelfth number of the work, 
shall find its plan and objects faithfully adhered to, and 
no effort spared to make it still worthy of their support. 
Among the present editor’s own friends [those who may 
remember, not unkindly, his writings in former years, and 
gome who, perhaps, have recognised him at times with old 
partiality in the masquing columns of a newspaper or 
other periodical], he is willing to believe that not a few 
will be glad to greet him at the head of an Independent 
Literary Journal once more. And these will be gratified 
to know that the conditions upon which he has assumed 
the editorship of the Literary World, are as free as his 
own wishes could dictate, and were acceded to by the 
proprietors with a cordiality most honorable to themselves, 
leaving the conduct of the work as completely in the 
editor’s hands as if it were throughout his own exclusive 
roperty. 
mThe editor has, from this moment, every motive to pre- 
vent the Literary World from languishing, and to add 
what he can of spirit, efficiency, and character to its 
columns.—May 8. C. F. H 


wry 

BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
Auction and Commission Merchants, 
NO. 204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HOLD regular Sales of Books, Paper, Engravings, Sta- 
tionery, &c., on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Even- 
ings of each week. Consignments of Stock for these 
sales respectfully solicited, on which advances will be 
made when required. 

PRIVATE LIBRA RIES.—Particular attention is also 
given to the sale of Private Libraries, and the disposal of 
Booksellers’ Stocks. 

At Private Sale. 

BLANK-BOOKS.—A large assortment of Blank-Books, 
full and half bound. Foolscap, Demy and Medium size. 
Also Memorandums, Pass- Books &e 

QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in plain sheep, 
and extra gilt bindings. 

PAPER HANGINGS.—25,000 Rolls of Paper Hangings, 
choice patterns, satined and unsatined. Also Window 
Papers, Fireboard Prints, &c., at the lowest market price, 
by the case or smaller quantities al7 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 
DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 


His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 


f13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 


S2R2 SESE: 


129 Fulton street, 
NEW YORK, 
Has in Press, and will Speedily Publish, 
THE 


POETICAL LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS ; 
Or, The Pilgrimage of Love. 
By Tuomas Mitter. 
With Twelve Colored Illustrations. | my8 2t 


COMSTOCK’S NEW GEOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; including FOSSIL BOT A- 
NY and PALZONTOLOGY ; a popular Treatise on 
the most interesting parts of the Science. Devigned for 
the use of Schools and general readers. By J. L. Com- 
stock, M.D. Author of Natural Philosophy, Introduc- 
tion to Botany, &c., &c. Just published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 

136 Nassau st. 
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STATIONERY. 


F. & E. DOUBLEDAY, No. 40 JOHN STREET, 

Wholesale Dealers in, 
» will supply the 

try Dealers on the most favorable terms. 


¢ New York, Importers of, and 


French, English, and American Sta 
Trade and Coun 





NEW LAW BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 


UPON 


COMMERCIAL LAW, 


DECIDED IN 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


This work has been prepared upon the model of Smith's 
Leading Cases. It will comprise the most important deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, upon the 
subjects of Agency, Partnership, Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes, Contracts of Sale, Guaranty, Usury, | 
Statute of Frauds, and Fire Insurance. ‘To each case will | 
be appended a note by the Editor, containing a review of 
the decisions of the principal State Courts upon the same 
points. The object of this work has been to present within 
the compass of a single volume all the cases decided by 
the Supreme Court, involving principles of Commercial 
Law, of general and permanent interest. 





SMITH’S MERCANTILE LAW. 
A NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 
EDITED BY J. P. HOLCOMBE, 

Of the Cincinnati Bar. 

1 vol. 8vo. 


* * * * * The leading American au- 
thorities on all the subjects of the text, have been incorpo- 
rated in the references of the original work, and numerous | 
notes inserted throughout the volume, pointing out the 
most important cases of conflict between the English and 
American Law. The volume will form a brief but com- 
prehensive outline of Commercial Law in the United 
States, and supply (as it is hoped) a desideratum which 
has long been felt by the Merchant, as well as the Student 
and Lawyer. 








D. APPLETON & CO., | 
my15 200 Broadway. 


~ VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS, 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co. 


NO. 9 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE DISPENSATORY AND 
Dr. M’Clellan’s Celebrated Work on the Practice of Sur- 
gery, will be published in August; und Dr. Wood's 
Practice early in June. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
2 vols. 8vo. By George B. Wood, M.D. Author of the 
“ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,”’ &c., &c. 

This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and 
one of the most valuable ever issued from the American 
Press ; no practising physician should be without it. 

EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; A Treatise on 
the Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. 8vo. By John 
Eberle, M.D., late Professor of Materia Medica and 
Obstetrics in the Medical Colleges of Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Lexington, Ky., etc., etc. With 
Notes and Additions, by George M’Cielian, M.D., and 





other distinguished Physicians. Embracing all the late | 
improvements and discoveries in Practice. 

This new edition is pronounced by Dr. Gross, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and other distinguished physicians, to be | 
“ unquestionably one among the most rble of the kind | 
that has ever been published in the English language." 
THERAPEUTICS. 2 vols. in one. 
ON DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Children. 1 vol. 8vo., new edition. 

This is a new edition, much improved, containing a | 
table exhibiting the doses of medicines, according to the | 
different ages. | 











P.S.—Many of the above works are used as Text- | 
Books in our Medical Schools, and are considered as | 
necessary in the formation of a Physician’s Library, as | 
the Famity Bise is to a Clergyman. 

Any M.D., who makes himself conversant with the | 
pages of Drs. Wood and Eberle, will never be far wrong | 
D HIS PRACTICE. 

XP All the new Medical Books for sale as soon as 
published, as above. apl7 8 


THE YOUNG GRAMMARIAN, 
By CITAS. W. AND J.C. SANDERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
SAGE AND BROTHER. 
Price 20 cents Trade. 
Rochester, N. Y., May 8. if * 











NOTES FOR STUDENTS. New edition. fs 


NAFIS & CORNISH, 
NEW YORK, 


NAFIS, CORNISH & CO.. 
ST. LOUIS, MOBILE, 
Will publish on or about the 15th of April, 
YOUTH’S PICTORIAL LIBRARY. 


12 vols , 256 pages, and 18 cuts in each volume, containing 
the Lives of 


Generals Z. Taylor, Generals J. Brown, 


“ W. Scott, “ Worth, 

* I. Putnam, . La Fayette, 
” Washington, Duke of Wellington, 
* Warren, 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Hon. B. Franklin. 
And also on or before the Ist of August, 
THE ODD-FELLOWS’ OFFERING, for 1848. 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT (Annual), 1848. 
THE MOSS ROSE (Annual), 1848. 
And several other Books for Holiday Presents, all in 
Gegeat Bindings. __myl5 It 


“ 


F.. Marion, 


PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY ; 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, AND 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES 
In various Parts of the Globe, tending to Illustrate 


THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. 
In One Volume, 8vo., 150 pages. 
Price Seventy-five cents. 
Just Published and for Sale, by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
rE OR he eee 7 Astor House. 
TAYLOR AND HIS GENERALS. 
Price Twenty-Five Cents. 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just Published, 


TAYLOR AND HIS GENERALS. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF MAJOR GENERAL ZACHARY 
Taylor, and Sketches of the Lives of Generals Worrtn, 
Woot, and Twiees : with afull Account of the various 
Actions of their Divisions in Mexico, up to the Present 
Time; together with a History of the Bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, and a Sketch of the Life of 


MAJOR GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Embellished with Portraits and Engravings. 

. Portrait of General Taylor in full Regimentals (the only 
accurate likeness yet engraved). 

General Taylor—Equestrian Figure. 

“ We are commanded to take that Battery—Follow !” 
(May’s Charge.) 

. Charge of the Infantry at Monterey. 

. Charge of Worth's Division at Monterey. 

Dragoons saluting General ‘Taylor as they advanced to 
the Charge at Buena Vista. 

. Portrait of General Worth, in full Regimentals. 

. Portrait of General Scott, in full Regimentals. 

. Map of Vera Cruz and its Vicinity. : ‘ 
Complete in one volume of 320 pages duodecimo, printed 

on good paper, and neatly put up in paper binding, at the 


myl5_ 


Soe wf 


om-! 


| low price of 25 cents, and 1s decidedly the cheapest book 


ever published. 
A liberal discount made to dealers. Booksellers and 
others will please send in their orders atonce. my8 2t 


~NEW WORK ON FRENCH. _ 

MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Have just issued— 


“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By 
Norman Pinney, A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 
atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 
begins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, 
and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, 
all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the 
idioms of the language, thus furnishing at the same time, 
a progressive Reader, and a complete Cre of Grammar. 
For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, 
and by booksellers generally. m6 tf 
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BOOKS ON EGYPT. 


A LIST OF BOOKS ON ANCIENT AND 
MODERN EGYPT. 
Embracing the Works of 


CHAMPOLLION, LETRONNE, VYSE, LANE, WIL- 
KINSON, CAILLIAUD, HOSKINS, &c. 


On the History, Literature, and Language of Egypt, the 
Geography, Manners and Customs, &c., &c. 


For Sale by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 








CHAMPOLLION’S GREAT WORK ON EGYPT 
AND NUBIA. 


MONUMENTS de l’Egypte et de la Nubie, les descriptions 
autographes qu’ il en a rédigées, 52 numbers, or 4 volumes, 
Elephant folio, with upwards of 500 plates, many of 
them colored, representing the monuments, sculptures, 
inscriptions, &c., of Egypt and Nubia. $130. 

CHAMPOLLION.—Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique 
des Anciens Egyptiens. 2 vols. 8vo. in one, half calf. 

50. 


—— Dictionnaire Egyptienne en écriture Hi¢roglyphique. 





Folio. Paris: 1841-44. $15. 
Egypte Ancienne, Illustrated with 92 Plates. 8vo. 
Paris: 1839. $2. 





Lettres écrites d’Egypte et de Nubie en 1829 et 
1830. 8vo., calf extra. Paris: 1833. $2 50. 


CA!ILLIAU D.—Voyage a Meroe, dans le midi du royaume 
de Sennaar et dans les Oasis, en 1819 et 1822. 4 vols. 
8vo. Atlas of Plates. $18. 


Voyage a | Oases de Thebes, et dans les Deserts, en 
1815 et 1818. Atlas folio. Numerous plates, maps and 
inscriptions, halfealf. $15. 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES in the British Museum, with 
Descriptions by Birch. 4to. Containing several hun- 
dred figures of interesting subjects, many colored ; cloth, 
with Egyptian Devices in gold, on back and sides. $7 50. 

HEEREN’S Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians and 
Egyptians. Map, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Oxford: 1838. 
$6. 





HOSKINS'S Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert, 
with Accounts of the other Ouses of Egypt, with 2u 
plates. Svo. 1837. $2 75. 

JONES AND GOURY’S Scenery of the Nile, from Cairo 
to the Second Cataract; with Historical Notices of the 
Monuments, by Birch. Royal folio, containing 30 large 
and very fine tinted engravings, half morocco. $25. 


LANE’S Modern Egyptians. 2 vols. 8vo., plates, cloth. 
$5. 


LETRONNE.—Recueil 
Latines de |'Egypte. 
inscriptions, 1842. $9 

MARMIER.—Du Rhin au Nil. Souvenirs de Voyages, 2 
vols. 12mo. Paris: 1847. . 


MORTON 8 Crania Egyptiaca; or Observations on Egyp- 
tian Ethnography, derived trom Anatomy, History and 
the Monuments. Plates, 4to., boards. Philadelphia: 
1844. $4. 

PERRING’S Fifty-Eight Large Views and Illustrations of 
the Pyramids of Gizeh, Abou Roash, and to the South- 
ward, &c.; with Notes and References to Colonel Vyse’s 
Work ; Rosellini, Belzoni, Wilkinson, Lane, and others. 
Elephant folio. $17. 

THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. By Col. Vyse. Contain- 
ing a Detailed Account of the Operations and Discoveries 
on the opening of these Monuments, with an Account of 
his Voyage into Upper Egypt, and the Pyramids at Abou 
Roash, the Fayoum, &c. 3 vols. imp. 8vo., with 125 
plates, cloth. $14. 

PRISSE’S Oriental Album; or Historical, Pictorial and 
Ethnographical Sketches, illustrating the Human Fami- 
lies in the Valley of the Nile. To be completed in 25 
plates, tinted, royal folio. $27 50. 

SHARPE'S History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till 
the Conquest by the Arabs a.p. 640. Large 8vo., cloth. 
London: 1846. $3 50. 

Early History of Egypt, from the Old Testament, 

Herodotus, Manetho, and the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions. 


des Inscriptions Grecques et 
4to. with folio vol. of plates and 








4to. bourds. London: 1836. $2. 
Rudiments of a Vocabulary of yg Hierogly- 
phics. 4to. boards. Loodon: 1837. $3. 


SCOTT'S Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with Details of 
the Military Power and- Resources of those Countries. 
Plates, 2 vols. #vo., cloth. London: 1837. $3. 

THE BOAT AND THE CARAVAN, a Family Tour 
through Egypt and Syria. Plates, 12mo., cloth. Lon- 
don: 1847. $2. 

WILKINSON’S Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, illustrated with several hundred engravings. 
5 vols. 8vo., cloth. 


-———— Modern Egypt and Thebes. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
plates, cloth. gi0. 


YATES'’S Modern History and Condition of Egypt. 2 
vols. 8vo., plates. $9 50. 


JOHNSON’S MODERN GARDENING. 
LEA AND BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just issued, 
A DICTIONARY 


or 


MODERN GARDENING. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM JOHNSON, ESQ., 


Author of the “ Principles of Practical Gardening ;” “ The 
Gardener’s Almanac,” &c. 


WITH 
One Hundred and Eighty Woodcuts. 
Edited, with Numerous Additions, 
BY DAVID LANDRETH, 


Of Philadelphia. 


In one Large Royal 12mo. Volume, Extra Cloth. 


“ Utility, more than either originality of contents or ele- 
gance of phraseology, has been the author's principal 
object in this work. He has endeavored to gather together 
in one volume, and, attainable at a moderate price, a well- 
arranged and easily consulted record of Gardening, as it is. 
To effect this object, he has obtained aid from the best 
living authorities, as wel! as from their published works ; 
but he has not neglected those of other periods, where he 
has found in them directions upon which the moderns 
have suggested no improvement. 


“In preparing the American Edition, the Editor has 
added much original matter, and numerous woodcuts, so 
as to produce a volume on Gardening that should answer 
for every section of the Union, while, at the same time, 
its practical character has been kept in view. The many 
persons who have consulted the pages of Loudon’s cele- 
brated Encyclopedia of Gardening, will find in this vo- 
lume a valuable substitute, this Dictionary containing 
almost every practical subject there discussed.” 





L. and B. have also just issued, price Fifty Cents, 


PICCIOLA. 


THE 


PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA : 


oR, 


CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 
BY X. B. SAINTINE. 


A new Edition, beautifully Mlustrated, and 
handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt, 
or sewed in fancy paper. 


During the eight years which have elapsed since the 
first appearance of Pieciona, it has assumed the position 
of a classic. It has been crowned by the Academie Fran- 
¢uise; aid has passed through numberless editions, in 
every form, and at every price, from the costly and elegant 
édition de luze to the cheap volume for schools. It has 
been translated into several foreign languages. In Eng- 
land it has met with a cordial reception; and in this 
country, the favor with which it has been received is at- 
tested by the number of editions through which it has 
passed, the appearance of an impression in the original, 
and the demand for imported copies. 


Under these circumstances, the publishers have thought 
that the numerous admirers of this beautiful little tale 
might be pleased to possess it in a form more suited to its 
merits than any in which it has heretofore appeared in this 
country; they have therefore prepared this edition, with 
Illustrations and an Introduction from the author, with the 
expectation of an extended sale. my!5 It 
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[May 15. 


RIPLEY’S SPECIMENS OF FOREIG\ 
STANDARD LITERATURE. 


FOURTEEN VOLUMES. 
VIZ.: 


VOLS. IL. and If. PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIgs 
from the French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and B. Constant 
With Introductory and Critical Notices. By George 
Ripley. 2 vols. 

lll. SELECT MINOR POEMS, from the German of 
Goethe and Schiller. With Notes, by John 8. Dwight. 

IV. CONVERSATIONS WITH GOETHE in the last 
Years of his Life, from the German of Eckerman. By 
8. Margaret Fuller. 

V.and VI. INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS, including a 
Critical ey Moral Systems, from the French of 
Jouffroy. By W. H. Channing. 

VIL, VIL, TX. GERMAN LITERATURE, from the 
German of Wolfgang Menzel. By C.C. Felton. 3 vols. 

X. and XI. THEODORE; or, the Skeptic’s Conversion, 
bay the German of DeWette. By Jas. F. Clarke. 
vols. 

XII. and XIII. HUMAN LIFE; or, Poetical Ethics, from 
the German of De Wette. By Saml. Osgood. 2 vols, 
XIV. SONGS AND BALLADS, from Uhland, Kérner, 
Birger, and other German Lyric Poets, with Notes. By 

Charles T. Brooks. 
For sale by 
my 15 











CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
252 Broadway. 





STANFORD & SWORIS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, 


Have lately published, 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
ag York. By Wm. Berrian, D.D., Rector of the same. 
0. \ 
“To the members of Trinity, its worth is invaluable. 
A record of the origin and progress of one of the oldest 
Churches in the land, affords a thousand topics of in- 
terest, and the author has exercised his vocation in a 
manner entitled to high praise.’"— Home Journal. 


SERMONS BY HENRY MELVILLE. Ellited by Bishop 
M'livaine. 2 vols. 8vo. $400. The only complete 
edition, containing more than a dozen Sermons never be- 
fore published in this country. 

“Melville has for some years been with the reading 
public a decided favorite. We suppose the Sermons of 
no living man will command a more extensive sale. Al! 
who read him are charmed with his beauty, tenderness, 
earnestness, eloquence, and nice discrimination in expo- 
sition. He is at times speculative to a fault, and will be 
thought by some, occasionally, to be not strictly ortho- 
dox ; yet there is so much to delight in his practical and 
forcible exhortations to duty, his warm and heartfelt ad 
herence to the Cross, his admirably rounded and finely- 
wrought periods, that, unlike sermons generally, which 
are considered rather a dull commodity for merchan- 
dise, those who love good reading will buy, and will 
read Melville's Sermons. No man can read them, and 
not feel their power stirring the depths of the spirit. If 
he have a sou! in him, the preacher will not fail to find 
it, and by the mastery of eloquence charm it to solem- 
nity, and awe it to reflection. Perhaps there are no 
written sermons in our language, better calculated to 
produce impression upon those who peruse them.”’— 
Methodist Protestant. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY, the Female 
Howard, in a handsome duodecimo. 75 cents. 

“ An interesting sketch of the Life, Labors, and Death 
of one who was numbered with the salt of the earth.” 

Episcopal Recorder. 

“ Every page of the book we are noticing, adds to the 
beauty of Mrs. Fry s reputation.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ Her useful career is well portrayed in this volume.” 
— Calendar. me tf 





my my \ TSM L) 
THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Will Publish in May. 

HE ORATORS OF FRANCE—Revolutionary, Mili- 

tary, and Civil. By Coamentin. 1 vol. I2mo., 400 
pages, illustrated with Portraits. It will contain sketches 
or Portraits of the most distinguished Orators of France 
from Mirabeau to Guizot—published originally in Parts 
under the name of Timon—and which have since passed 
through 16 Paris and 12 Brussels editions. It will embrace 
sketches of Mirabeau, Danton, and Napoleon (as a military 
orator); Gen. Foy, Manuel, Constant, Royer Collard, M. 
De Serre, under the Restoration; Pages, Perier, Sauzet, 
Lafayette, Odilon Barrot, Dupin, Berryer, Lamartine, 
Guizot, and Thiers, after the Revolution of July ; to which 
is added Cormenin’s “Portrait” of the Irish Orator, 
O'Connell. These will be Tee ong by six Engravings, 
viz.: Mirabeau, Danton, e, Guizot, Thiers, and 
Napoleon. In addition to Cormenin’s Sketches it will em- 
brace an historical and critical view, by J.T. Headley, of 
the Rise and Nature of French Revolutionary and Mili- 
tary Eloquence, as well as the more Parliamentary order 


of iater growth, exhibiting the causes and elements of the 
eresery, et a tem to each period. There 
will aiso be phical and anecdotical addenda, giving 





further dates and particulars in the lives of these Ser 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 
No, 154 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
By 8. G. GOODRICH, 

Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” “ Pictorial History,” &c., &c- 

New Edition, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by best 
Artists, well en on handsome paper,—the most attrac- 
tive series of School Readers in market. 
ery wna! 8 FIRST SCHOOL READER, 72 pp. me, 

half boun 10 | 
ctapnicH's SECOND SCHOOL RE ADER, 14 PP. 

18mo., half bound. 


a THIRD SCHOOL READER, 216 pp. ww eg | 


half r 

GOODRICIS ‘FOURTH SCHOOL READER, 240 Pr | 
12mo., half roan 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL, READER, 334 Pp. 
12mo., full sheep. 

ARERCROMBIE'S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY | 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and inves- | 
tigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., with 
additions and explanations to adapt the work to the use | 
of Schools and Academies. By Jacob Abbot. Half, 

63 | 


morocco, . 

ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By John | 
Abercrombie, M.D. An Introductory Chapter, with ad- | 
ditions and explanations to adapt the work to the use of | 
Schools and Academies, and also analytical questions | 
for the examination of classes. By Jacob Abbot. Half | 
morocco, | 

CORINNE, French. Ad: ipted to the use of Schools. 
Half morocco, ° 

PICCIOLA, French. 
Half morocco, 


do do : 
’ 60 


MUSIC. | 


| 

BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE’S COLLECTION OF | 
Church Music. Arranged and composed by ’. Comer, | 
Organist of King’s Chapel and Director of the Musical | 
Institute. Half sheep. ‘ 

THE CHORAL, a collection of Chureh Music, adapted to | 
the Worship of all Denominations, by B. F. Baker, | 
Teacher of Music to the Boston Grammar Schools, and | 
1. B. Woodbury, director of Music at Essex Street weer 
Half sheep. 

BAKER'S AMERICAN SCHOOL. SINGING BOOK. | } 
half cloth, sixth edition, 25 | 

THE VOCAL SCHOOL, or Pestalozzian Method of In- 
struction in the = « of eT Music. By H. = 
Day, cloth, . ° ° . 


re 
AGRICULTURAL. 


THE COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONO- | 
mist; containing a compendious Epitome of the most im- | 
portant branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy. By | 
Thomas G. Fessenden. Eighth edition, cloth, 

THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER, containing prac- 
tical directions on the culture of Fruit and Vegetables; | 
including Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape | 
Vines, Silk, Strawberries, &c., &c. By Thomas G. | 
Fessenden. Eighteenth edition, cloth, . ; 75 | 

THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account 
of the most valuable varieties of Fruits of all climates, | 
adapted to cultivation in the United States, with their | 
history, modes of culture, management, uses, &c., and 
the culture of Silk, with an appendix on Mag at bles, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers. By 


Kenrick. — —— greatly a and improved, 
cloth, 90 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes 
by Jardine ; to which is added a synopsis of American 
Birds, including those described by aparte, Audubon, 
Nattall, and Richardson. By T. M. Brewer. Illustrated 
with 26 pages steel plates, of nearly 400 Birds. Crown 
octavo, 746 pages, cloth, - 350 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS, Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings and maps, 4to., half bound Turkey morocco ~ 
and corners 

JOSEPHUS'S: WORKS, Complete, by Whiston. This a ~d 
tion contains 236 pages more than any one volume edi- 
tion published in this country, is on large type and paper, 
full cloth, gilt back, 2 00 

THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; TA... his 
Life, by John Lockhart, Esq. The Poetry and 
pondence of Dr. Currie’s edition; Biographical Sketches 
of the Poet, by himself, Gilbert Burns, Professor Stewart, 
and others; Essays on Scotch Poetry, go the 
Poetry of Burns, Dr. Currie ; Burns’s Songs, from 
Johnson's “ Men Museum,” and “ Thompson’s Select 
Melodies.” Select Scottish Songs of other Poets, from 
the best collections, with Burns’s remarks, forming in one 
work the truest exhibition of the man and the Poet, and 
the fullest edition of his Poetry and Prose writings hith- 
ted published. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 438, library style, — 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE, or a Treatise on the Prevention 
and Cure of Diseases, men and Simple Medicines, 
Se mecvedions on Rew d and — use of > 

ineral Waters, to w is annexed a 
me Private Practitioners. By Willlam “oe tan 
D., from the tag ~—— Edition, with rable 
pp. 543, cloth 2 00 


| ninth edition cloth, 


Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, and Profes- 
sions. By R. A Davenport, illustrated by two hundred 
fine Portraits on wood. 1 vol. 8 vo., pp. 527, cloth 2 00 
| HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, I2mo.,, cloth 50 
| — AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGOs, 
cloth 50 
LIFE OF WILLIAM Cow PER. By Robert ‘Southey, 
2 vols., cloth, 
DISEASES AND HYGIE NE OF THE VOICE, ‘ue 50 
YANKEE NOTIONS. By Timothy Titterwell, —_= 
illustrations. Third edition, cloth 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHL rvs 
racter. By Mrs. John Sandford. Sixth edition, cloth 45 
WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 
1. The Appropriate Sphere of Women 
2. The Intluence of C bristianity on Women. 
3. The Christian Education of Women. 
By Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Fifth edition, cloth. 314 
| WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL CHARACTER AND WO- 
pe 3 as she should be. Both works bound together, 
lot 60 
| DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting of Reflections 
and Prayers, fer the Use of Young Persons. By Harrie . 
Martineau. Cloth 
ANHOOD ; The Cause of its Premature Decline, w ih 
directions for its perfect restoration, &c., &c. ‘Twenty- 





° . 49 
/BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. Sheep, gilt 1 25 
BOWEN'S PICTURE OF BOSTON, or the Citizen’s 
and Stranger’s Guide to the Metropolis of Massachusetts 
and its Environs. Embellished with Maps and Engrav- 
ings. Roan, ‘ ° 1 00 
‘POCKET COMPANION AND VISITOR'S GUIDE 
Geongh Mount Auburn. Ulustrated with oe of 
Sixty Engravings. Half roan 79 
THE AMULET, A Christinas and New Year's or Holi- 
day Present, with 9 Bex iutiful Steel Engravings, gilt, 2 25 
PROSTI TUTION IN PARIS, considered Morally, Politi- 
cally, and Medically, prepared for Philanthropists and 
Legislators, from statistical documents. By A. J. B. 
Parent Duchatelet, member of the Health Department at 
Paris, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of the Legien 
of Honor, Physician to La Pitié Hospital. Translated 
from the French, by an American Physician. 1 vol., 
18mo., pp. 228, cloth, ) 
WINSLOW ON PREMATURE 
Channing on Physical Education. 18 mo., cloth, 25 
CARDS OF CHARACTER, by which the Disposition, 
Habits and Tastes of Individuals are accurately describ- 
ed. A pleasing and inte wena =: need Mrs. E. 
Miles, in # neat case, 


“OLD ‘AGE, AND 





WATSON’S DICTIONARY OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS, 


CONSISTING OF 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS ON EVERY SUBJECT, 
Compiled from Various Authors, 
And Arranged under Appropriate Heads. 
Containing over Five Hundred Subjects. 


By Joun T. Watson, M.D. 


“ The world is full of poetry ; the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness.” 
PxeRCIVAL. 


A handsome 12mo. volume, printed on fine paper, and 
neatly bound in embossed cloth. 


MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY: 


BEING A 
FIRST BOOK, OR NATURAL GEOGRAPHY FOR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Mrs. L. C. Turnitt, 


Author of “The Young Ladies’ Home,” “ Onward, Right 
Onward,” Illustrated by Numerous 
Original Engravings. 

This little book describes the earth, and its natural di- 
visions, as formed by the Creator, with its productions and 
inhabitants adapted to various climates, without resorting 
to imaginary lines and circles. As it is intended for the 
child’s First Book of Scientific Study, it is made as simple 
and clear as possible, and will be useful in preparing the 
mind for more complete systems of geography. Easy original 
verses are inserted at the end of the chapters, and are in- 
tended to fix upon the memory the knowledge acquired. 

It is respectfully commended to Mothers and t eachers, 
with the belief that they will find it an efficient and agree- 
able aid in imparting the first principles of Geography. 

Orders solicited from the Trade, by 

LINDSAY & *BLAKISTON, 
mitf Publishers, Philadelphia. 








BOOK-BINDING. 


ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed 
that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 

is executed by the subscribers at the lowest prices. 
Their patronage is earnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to their orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


ubscribers. 
: MATTHEWS & RIDER, 





tions and . 8vo., 
DICTIONARY OF t OF BIOGRAPHY, comprising the Most 


a3 tf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 





BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 

THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 


Husband, By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, $0 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . ° . 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 74 


DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By md 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, 
Do. do. " ite 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or ‘True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 


Do. do. do. cloth, 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: 


do. 


374 
Containing a Tale of Trials 


and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper 
covers, e , ° 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 


THE GERMAN’S 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

Do. do. do. cloth, 


TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 





In Press. 

THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . ‘ 25 

THE CRICKETER'’S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1} vol. 32ino. cloth, giltedge, 25 

THE HAND BOOK oF THE SENTIMENT AND PO. 


etry of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, 314 
GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, ‘ 12 





Just Published. 


| THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 


Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of Mechanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
lating the working effects of Machinery ; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 
Metals, ° 


COPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 


AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Patng, in the 
firm of Paine & Buregss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 
DANIEL BURGESS. 





New York, March ], 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 


PUBLISH 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith's Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 
Tower’s Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower's Gradual Speller. 
Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 
Claggett’s Elocution. 
Claggett’s American Expositor. 
Ives’s Musical A BC. 
Ives’s Musical Speller. 
Ives’s Musical Reader. 
Ives’s Mozart Collection. 
Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 
Ackerman’s Natural History. 
Oram’s First Lessons in English Grammar. 
Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 
McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo, 
Lafever’s Modern Builder’s Guide, &c., &c. 





They have a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 


Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
mine their stock. m 13 tf 
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NOW READY 


THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE 
BY F. WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


Price Fifty Cents. 


ith a Beautiful Illustrative Frontispiece. 


The above is the first of the celebrated SHAKSPEARE NOVELS. It was published in London and Paris, ata 
guinea-and-a-half. A sweeter blending of the noble attributes of the poet was never accomplished by gifted biographer. 


To be immediately followed by 


2. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
3. THE SECRET PASSION, 





ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEXT STEAMER (CALEDONIA). 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


BY DOUGLA 


S JERROLD. 


The Publishers will issue, with all the London Ulustrations executed in the best style of art, the above notable work a ; : o«¢ a. 209 
immediately on the arrival of the few closing sheets. As is well known by the thousands who have perused our first | ley’s Hilustrated Bible, 2 vols, folio; Guthrie's History of 


volume, it is a work of most absorbing interest, and tells the story of “ The Battle of Life’’ with infinitely more viva- 


city and power than any contemporaneous production. 


IN PRESS, 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES 


oF 


CHRISTOPHE 


R TADPOLE. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


WITH NUMEROUS 


This book is destined to a circulation unlimited. The 
had the risible muscles left out of his composition. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


man who reads it, and preserves his gravity, must have 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., Publishers. 


my8 tf 


222 Broadway, corner Ann street. 





CHAPMAN’S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK. 


HE first number of this Drawing Book, which will 
comprise the Primary Lessons and a portion of the 
Elementary part of the work, is now passing through the 
+ and will probably be published about the first of 
ay. The great amount of artistical labor bestowed upon 
this part of the work has delayed the publication longer 
than was anticipated when it was first announced. The 
illustrations and embellishments are far superior to those of 
any work ever published in the country; and, as a work of 
art, independent of its merits as a drawing-book, it will 
unquestionably command a large sale. Those, therefore, 
who desire to secure 
EARLY. IMPRESSIONS FROM THE PLATES 


will please send in their orders immediately. 

*,* This part will be bound in the School Atlas style 
for schools, and in the usual paper cover style also. 
Price 50 cents, in either style. 

ty" Those put up in paper covers can be sent by mail. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 





a24 tf Clinton Hall. 
HAWTHORNE’S 
TWICE-TOLD TALES, 
Published by 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


NO. 134 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
CONTENTS. 


DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 


STATIONERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Publish the Following Books : 


TATE’S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. II. Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 

JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 

D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
| signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
| pains spared to bring them prominently before the Virginia 
| public. No charge for advertising. 
| Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
| porters, and all ny oe Law Books. Also, a general as- 
— of Books, in every department of literature. 
m6 13t 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 








| PRINTER, 


4 hp Grey Champion—Sunday at Home—The Wed- 1] 2 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


ding Knell—The Minister's Black Veil—The May- | 
pole of Merry Mount—The Gentle my SOM Higgin- | 


botham’s Catastrophe—Little Annie’s Ramble—Wake- 
field—A Bill from the Town Pump—The Great Carbuncle | 
—The Prophetic Pictures, David Swan—Sights from a 
Steeple—The Hollow of the Three Hille—The Tc!l-Ga- 
therer’s Day—The Vision of the Fountain—Fancy’s Show 
Box—Dr. Heidegger's Experiment—Legends of the Pro- 
vince House—Howe’s Masquerade—Edward Randolph's 
Portrait—Lady Eleanor’s Mantle—Oid Esther Dudley— 
The Haunted Mind—The Village Uncle—The Ambitious 
Guest—The Sister Years—Snow Flakes—The Seven Va- 
—— White Old Maid—Peter Goldthwaite’s 
So ee te a Chisel—The Shaker Bridal — 
Night Sketches—Endicott, and the Red Cross—The 
Lily's Quest—Foot Prints on the Sea Shore—Edward 
Fane’s Rosebud—The Threefold Destiny. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Two vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt back, pp. 688. 
Price $1 124 per vol. ml tf 


CRAIGHEAD, having replenished his Office with a 

e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Langu , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate cha 

STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. f6 








COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Evenings, 


May 13th, }4th, and 15th, at 7 o'clock, 
at the Auction Room. 


STANDARD ENGLISH WorKs. 


A very extensive collection of Standard English Works 
curious and rare, embracing one of the finest libraries of 
searce stundard, and elegantly embellished works ever 
offered at auction—Among which are Evelyn's Syiyq 
Terra, 2 vols. 4to. ; Doubourg’s 26 colored Views of Rome. 
folio ; Grafton’s Chronicles, 2 vols. folio; Roger Asch» i's 
Works ; Jackson's Chronological History, 3 vols.; Shaw 
and Nodder’s Naturalist’s Library, 27 vols. ; Cartron’s and 
Rouilley’s History of Rome, 6 vols. folio, plates: Po 
coch’s Travels in the East, 2 vols. folio; Dodwell's Pelas- 

1e Remains of Greece, 1 vol.; Halsett’s Parliamentary 
dents, 4 vols. ; Locke’s Works, 3 vols. folio ; Collins's 
Peerage, with supplement, 9 vols.; Reerhworth's Histori 
cal Collections, § vols folio: Astley’s Collection of Voy- 
ages; Taverneer’s Voyages and Travels; Gentleman's 
agazine, from Commencement in 1731 to 1836, 159 vols. : 
Rupin's History of England, 24 vols.; Boughton’s Dic 
tionary of all Religions ; Douglass's Peerage of Scotland; 
| Puffendorff’s Law of Nations, 1729, last edition ; Gum- 
| sten’s France; Cennett’s complete History of Englind, 3 
vols, ; Corpus Juris Civilian; Rapin and Tindall’s History 
of England, 5 vols, folio; Howill’s History Bible, 3 vols., 
fine plates; Hume's History of England, 8 vols ; Goud- 


| England, 3 vols. folio; Public Records, with tac-similes of 
old deeds; Rycault’s History of the Turks, folio; Robert- 
son’s History of England, curious plates ; Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, folio; Horh’s Rome, 4 vois.; Grose’s Antiquities 
of England and Wales, 5 vols. ; Pratt’s Gleanings in Eng- 
land and the Continent, 9 vols; Hanway’s Works, 5 vols. : 
Andrews’s History of Great Britain ; Brown's Ulustrated 
Bible, with Hanway’s complete Concordance; Raffle’s 
Java, 3 vols. with plates; Ruffle’s Memoirs and Journal; 
Hoole’s Aristo, 5 vols.; Granger's Biographical Diction- 
ary; Somner’s History of Egypt, folio; State Trials, folio, 
6 vols.; Tableau de la Suisse, 500 plates, 5 vols folio: 
Ryder'’s Family Bible, 3 vols. , Raffle’s Java, 100 plates ; 
Semca’s Works; Brady's History of England, 5 vols; 
Hawksworth’s Collection of Voyages, 3 vols.; Shaws 
Works; Foster's Discourses; Henry’s Grent Brituin, 12 
vols.; Vincent's Peupleus, 2 vols. ; David's Turkish Grom- 
mar; Goldeni’s Italian Theatre, with Life, 32 vols.; 
Grave's Cosmologia Sacra, folio; Mosaic Pavements of 
the Romans ; Views of the principal Buildings, Obeliks, 
&c. in Italy; Guerceneri Ecole de Cavalree Saavedera 
Symbola Sudonius, 1480; Gage'’s Travels, 3300 miles in 
America, 1555 ; Campania, 1495; Vincentius, 1474; Sabel- 
licae, 1487; Nerden’s Travels in Egypt, splendid copy, 
‘large paper, 2 vols. Russia; IHlustrations to Byron, from 
entirely new plates; Historical Register, 25 vols. 87 en 
| graved copper-plates ; Boydell’s Shakspeare, imp. 4to. balf 
morocco; Pugin'’s Paris and Environs, 208 plates, elegant 
| morocco; The Musag Francais and Royatx, 6 vols. folio. 
505 engravings—this unquestionably is the greatest pro 
| duction of modern times ; it exhibits a series of engravings 
by the most distinguished artists of such a magnificent col- 
lection of paintings and sculpture, as can never again be 
united. ‘Temperly’s Encyclopedia, calf; Mitford's Greece, 
8 vols. ; Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence ; England Display- 
ed, fine plates; Cicero’s Life and Works; Robertson's 
Historical Works; Gibbon’s Rome, 1 vol.; Edwards's 
Works, 2 vols..royal 8vo.; Pictures of the French, 300 
engravings; Rush on the Courts, 500 celebrated Trials of 
all Countnes, plates, 2 vols. 8vo.; Dr. N. Lardner's 
Works, 10 vols.; Taylor's History of the Fine Arts, 2 
volumes ; Henry's Miscellaneous Works; Life of Phi- 
lip Henry; Ketto’s Illustrated Commentary, 5 volumes; 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 18 vols. 
Murray's Splendid illuminated Prayer Book, in vellum; 
Shakspeare, very old, in folio, containing seven plays 
never before printed, 2d edition, London, 1685; Les Peo- 
ples de la Russie, 2 vols. folio, full of colored illustrations ; 
Cattermole’s Literature of the Church of England, 2 vols. 
8vo. ; Practical Sermons of the Church of England, 3 vols. ; 
Don Quixote, beautifully illustrated edition, 3 vols. 8vo. ; 
Authors of England, a Series of Portraits, royal quarto, 
London ; Great Britain, illustrated, a Series of Original 
Views of the Principal Cities and Celebrated Localities, 
by W. Westall, engraved by Tinden. The work cost the 
pregloten $30,000; Hone’s Every-Day Book, Year 
k, and Table Book, 4 vols. 8vo. ; gtellow’s Poems, 
illustrated ; Patrick, Louth, and Whitby’s Commentary ; 
The Novelist’s Library, 2i vols. octavo, very rare and 
beautiful ; Bell’s British Theatre, with 100 Portraits, 24 
vols.; The Indian Tribes of North America, with highly 
finished Portraits of the Red Race, 2 Numbers, folio; 
History of the British Stage, 10 vols. 8vo., London; 
Temple’s Works, 4 vols.; Hooley’s Ariosto, 5  vels.; 
Richardson’s Correspondence, 4 vols.; Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics, 3 vols. 8vo.; Landseer on Engraving; 
~eee Works, 6 vols. ; Anecdotes of Painters, 5 vols. ; 
ey’s Poems, 6 vols.; Burr's American Atlas, folio, 
morocco ; Illustrated Atlas of the United States and Adja- 
cent Countries, fine edition, folio, morocco; Goodrich’s 
Pictorial Geography, 8vo. goat skin, gilt ; do., 8vo. 2 
vols. do.; An Inquiry into the Principles of Human Hap 
iness und Human Duty, in two by Geo. Ramsay, 
-M.; Oriando Furioso di Ariosto, with Memoirs and 
Notes, by Antonio Panizzi, 4 vols. foolscap, 8vo., W 
Pickering, London ; Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo ; Or 
Jando Furioso di Ariosto, with an Essay on the Romantic 
Narrative, Poetry of the Italians, Memoirs and Notes, by 
Comedies, Histories, and ‘Tragedies of Bhakepeare, Wi. 
0) ies of Sha are, Wm. 
= raged 


Catalogues are now ready at the Auction Room, 191 
Broadway. my15 
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FANNY 


(K EM BLE) 


BUTLER’S 


NEW WORK. 


Authorized Edition. 


A YEAR OF CONSOLATION. 


BY MRS. 


BUTLER, 


(LATE FANNY KEMBLE.) 


One Volume 12mo.—Paper 75 cents : Cloth $1 00. 


Tus Work, which will, doubtless, be very popular, will be ready in a few days. 


A Large Sale is anticipated. 


Early Orders are solicited, that there may be no disappointment. 


Witey anv Putnam, 161 Broadway. 








GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


FIRST SERIES OF FIFTY VOLUMES COMPLETE. 
NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Price to Subscribers, $3 00. 





With a Steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and an 
Historical Preface. | 


One volume octavo. pp. 20—344. 





| 
i iy long expected volume is at last ready for delivery, 
and will be distributed to those who have subscribed | 
for it, with the May Number of the American Journal otf | 
Science. On'y a limited edition (500 copies) of this elabo- | 
rate Inpex has been printed. It is indispensable to all | 
who have entire or even partial copies of the First Series | 
of the Journal, and hardly Jess important to those who in- | 
vestigate any department of American, or even of foreign 
science, whether they possess the entire work or not. No} 
pains or labor have been spared to make it full and com- | 
plete, and above all, accurate. It has occupied the almost) 
undivided attention of a_ scientific gentleman for six, 
months merely to read and correct the pro»f-sheets, and 
we do not include the great labor of constructing it. Its 
arrangement is lucid and of easy reference, and a full list) 
of figures, plates and other illustrations in the whole | 
Series is given at the end. 
The Historical Preface conveys much interesting infor-' 
mation concerning the origin and progress of the work. =| 
It may be procured of all the regular Agents of the | 
Journal. 
All subscribers who have given notice of their desire to! 
have the General Index, and who do not receive it soon, | 
will oblige us by sending in their names a second time. | 
New Haven, May 1, 1847. | 


onsale. For terms, address the Editors, — mitt | 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. | 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, | 


No. 111 Washington street, 


BOSTON, 
HAvE fur sale all the Original Volumes of the Massa- 

Ai chusetts School Library, now in course of republica- 
tion by the Messrs. Harper. The Library is complete in 
Thirty-Eight Volumes, as follows :— 

12MO. SERIES, 26 VOLUMES. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus; Paley’s Natural Theology, 
2vols.; Lives of Eminent Men, celebrated in American 
History, 3 vols.; The Seasons, 4 vols.; Judge Story on the 
Constitution; The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficul- 
ties, by Dr. Wayland, 2 vols.; The Farmers’ Companion, 
wy Judge Buel; Great Events by Great Historians, by 

rancis Lieber; The Fireside Friend, by Mrs. Phelps; Ed. 
ucation and Knowledge, by Edward Everett ; Olmstead’s 
Letters on Astronomy ; Science and Arts of Industry, by 
Dr. Potter; Von Miller's History of the World, 4 vols. ; 
Miss Beecher’s Treatise on Domestic Feonomy ; Dr. Bige- 
low’s Useful Arts, 2 vols. 


18MO. SERIES. 12 VOLS. 





Pictures of Early Life; Pleasures of Taste; Means and 
Ends ; Juvenile Budget Opened ; Historic Tales for Youth ; 
Things by their right Names; Scenes in Nature; Juvenile 
Budget ned; Country Rambles; The Child’s 
Poe Columbus and Vespucius; Balboa, Cortes, and 


The above ha been published under the sanction of 
= Sen - of gona -— nted from 
ae ates when new, wil found superior to 
any other edition, and will be sold equally low. 
Any works sold separate. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
ml tf 111 Washington st., Boston. 





GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


| THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


| THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. By 


W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
12mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


1 vol. 





STYLE OF BINDING. 


Bound in cloth, gilt, . . ‘ ° - $113 
“ in half arabesque, cloth sides, for School 
and other Libraries, ‘ . . Sal 
“jn Imitation Morocco, side stamp, ° 1 374 


This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 


In Press. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With Ilus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mé. 

HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. With Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo, 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


By O. L. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran ; and 
FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 


STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“ in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
“in one vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 





THE LAST REVISED EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK. 
Per doz., $1 20. 


THE PICTORIAL WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book, neatly bound in half roan. Per doz., 


This edition contains about one hundred and sixty fine 
wood cuts, designed and engraved expressly for this 
book. It can be used in the same class with the edition 
without engraving, as the matter is the same, page for 
page. 

A SEQUEL TO WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book; or, A Speller and Definer. By Wm. G. 
Webster, son of the late Noah Webster, LL.D., a revised 

edition. Per doz., $2 


d improved 40. 
ai7tt. G. F. C. & BROTHER. 
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SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. ; 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A. D. 192, by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Theological Seminary, Andover. 

The subscribers having received in advance of publica- 
tion, the proof-sheets of the above work, will issue the 
same early in the month of May. It is intended to pre- 
sent to the young student in a popular form, the results of 
the investigations of the most distinguished scholars. The 
author himself having been a pupil of Niebuhr, and an 
editor of the English edition of Niebuhr’s Lectures, is emi- 
nently qualified for its preparation. It may be proper to 
state that the American editor has spent the past year in 
Europe, and that whatever he may add will be of perma- 
nent value. 

ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ 


ELOCUTIONARY READERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTLIONARY READER : 
Containing a selection of Reading Lessons. By 
Anna U. Russell. With Introductory Rules and 
Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female 
Readers. By William Russell. One 
volume 12mo. pp. 480. 


(INTRODUCTION TO THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCU- 
TIONARY READER; 

Containing a Selection of Reading Lessons; together 
with the Rudiments of Elocution adapted to 
Female Readers. By William and Anna 
U. Russell. I2mo. pp 252. 

These books have been highly recommended by the 

following persons :— 

Messrs. Geo. B. Emerson, Winslow, Payson, E. A. 
Lawrence, H. F. Edes, Miss Doty, Rev. Theo. Parker, 
Mrs. Farrar, 8. Adams, Misses Coe, C. M. Kirkland, and 
have been adopted in Bradford Female Seminary, Abbot 
Female Academy, Andover, Charlestown, Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Hartford, Brooklyn, New York, Newark, &c. 

The chairman of the School Committee of the city of 
Roxbury, says— 

“ Mr. Russell’s Two Readers have been introduced into 
our principal Girls’ Grammar Schools: they give great 
satisfaction to the Teachers and the Committee. 1 consi- 
der them incomparably the best books for Young Ladies’ 
Reading Books that have ever been compiled in this 
country. The Selections have been made with good 
judgment and taste, and Mr. Russell's well-known skill in 
the Science and Practice of Elocution is manifested to 
good purpose in the Introductory remarks and [ilustra- 
tions. These Volumes are a very valuable addition to 
our School Literature.” 

Published and for Sale by 
J. MUNROE & CO.,_ .- 

No 134 Washington st., Boston. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., and 
CADY & BURGESS, New York. 


ALDERBROOK: 
A COLLECTION OF 
FANNY FORESTER’S VILLAGE 
SKETCHES, POEMS, &c. 
Third Edition. 2 velumes 12mo., with fine Portrait 
Price $1 50. 
Just Published by 


WM. D. TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON. 
Extracts from some of the Notices which have appeared 
in the Journals and Newspapers of the country : 

“ All know who have critically read Fanny Forester’s 
delightful volumes recently published, that she has a 
mind of the purest quality, simple, truthful, imaginative, 
fertile and genial.”"—N. P. Willis. 

“T have read ‘ Alderbrook’ with much pleasure, and Iam 
much deceived in my estimate, if the young and old do not 
long continue to regard these volumes with great favor. I 
hope they may find a place in every family library.”—Rev. 
Dr. Choules. 

“The name of Fanny Forester is here attached to some 
of the sweetest, purest, and most delightful sketches of 
rural and domestic life, connected with the literature of 
this country.”—Boston Mercantile Journal. 


“These volumes are among the most delightful speci- 
mens of graceful and entertaining reading that have ap- 
peared in any country.” —Boston Atlas. 

“Most of these sketches have already taken their rank 
among the best. written by American authors, and the pre- 
sent edition, elegant as it is, is not beyond their merits.” — 
Boston Courier. 

“We hardly know where a couple of pleasanter vo- 
lumes for the family circle are to be found.”—Bostor 
Chronotype. arte 
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REDDING & CO., 
NO 8 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN MAY, 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S NEW WORK, 


Complete in one volume, entitled, 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


AUTHOR oF “ THE STORY OF A FEATHER,” ‘‘ MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES,” 
‘‘ THE RENT DAY.” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY AVERY. 
Price 50 cents. 


Tue high reputation enjoyed by Douglas Jerrold, is a sufficient guarantee that he will publish nothing that has not 
enough salt in it to fit it for exportation, and (as the confectioners say of some of their condiments) warrant its pre- 
servation in all climates. In the character of “ Punch,” his wit and drollery oftentimes have been sharp and bitter, 
but it has been the sharpness of the scalpel, not of vinegar; the bitterness of salutary wormwood, not of deadly 
mandragora. ‘True, his side-splitting satire, in the columns of the witty journal which he conducts so ably, is more 
terrible to the great political wrong-doers of Great Britain than all other opposition—and he has only to thrust his pen 
into a humbug, to burst it like a bubble; he never abuses his power to oppress the defenceless—never parts with 
his humanity. His sympathies are ever with the poor and oppressed, and he is their fearless, indefatigable, and 
efficient advocate. This is no new “ kink” with him—no ery to catch the caps of the rabble; it has been manifest in 
all his productions, as far back as we can date them in our memory. It gives the tone to several of his dramas, all 
of which are great favorites on the stage, especially the ** Rent Day.” Word, hopeful as the first notes of the bird 
of spring, has come to the down-trodden “ masses,” that a better time is approaching, and they look to such men as 
Jerrold to hasten its advent. Obedient to the expectation, he has produced, from his prolific and powerful mind, the 
already tamous novel named at the caption of this notice. 


In the remarkable romance of “ St. Giles,” Douglas Jerrold has brought to bear all his knowledge of the world 
called London, all his ability at characterization, all his wit and humor, all his feeling for the unfortunate and all his 


hatred of their oppressors. “St. Giles,” and “ St. James,” are characters representing in the book the two extremes 


of society, and the contrast between them is painted with truthful and thrilling effect; yet, in doing so, the artist has 


———— 


NEW AND VALUABLE _ 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanica by six- 

teen colored and beautiful 

ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 
each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 

The author of this work has devoted several years’ |abor 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. ‘The 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night. by 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful ~ Sealed lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on « biack 
aera work. In the same manner they give diagrams to 

llustrate the principles of the science. The elementary 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in chaste, concise style: 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the 
solar system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3st Anyust 
last, and a brief but distinct description of the siderea| 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of Now 





York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many other 
places. It has been recommended in the strongest terms 
| by alarge number of the first scholars and educators of 
| the country ; among those are Pror. Caswett, of Brown 
| University, Prortssors oy THE Wesixyan Universiry, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H.W. Apams, 

Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the County Suprnriy- 
TENDENTs Of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
large number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 
&e. 

“These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 





not left a chasm, but has filled up the distance between the two main points of interest, with every kind of human | an order so completely consecutive as to bring the me- 


life, and altogether it is as rare and interesting a gallery of portraits as has ever been gathered into one collection. 


In his advocacy of the claims of the poor, Dickens rarely uses the cautery—it is humor with a tinge of satire,—in 
Jerrold’s case it is satire with a tinge of humor. He feels the wrongs of his race too deeply to find a source for broad | 
and genial fun in the absurdities of the oppressor, and (while atthe same time that there is much in “St. Giles” to | 
tickle and delight), he chooses rather to see the conscience of the rich wrong-doer writhe under his probe, and dwells 
—yet never too long—on those pathetic scenes which the sin of the first man, and the sins of all subsequent men, 


have brought upon the human family. 
Tt cannot but have a salutary effect upon society on either side of the Atlantic, but especially in England. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Orders solicited. 
mly 3t 


Important Works in Press. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF are * ER 
7 . and Charity. Imo. 
GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. | parerson on the shorter Catechism. 18mo. 
BY ROBERT T. CONRAD, ESQ. | HALDANE on the Romans. 8vo. $2 50. 
With an Original and Accurate Portrait, and BRIDGE’S EXPOSITION of the Proverbs. $2 00. 
elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort 
Harrison, Ohee-cho-bee, Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, /—— Life, Letters, Lectures, &c. 
and Buena Vista. ——— Sermons. 8vo. $2. 
ie now in press, and will be published early in July, | BUCHANAN on the Holy Spirit. 12mo. 


lvol. $1 25. 


the Biography of General Z. Taylor, comprising ample) THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. By Turnbull. 2d 
> 


details of his early life, and public and private career, , 
derived from the most authentic and accurate sources, in| 
a large and elegant volume, I12mo., by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


edition. 12mo. 


Century. 
WINSLOW on Persona! Declension and Revival. 
FISK’S MEMORIAL of the Holy Land. 12mo. 
T | JANE TAYLOR'S WORKS. 7 vols. 18mo. 
. TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF. 
GEN I Stone. Enteatated with Pestroite. MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 18mo. 
R ‘ THANKFULNESS. By Rey. Jas. Hamilton. 18mo. 


THE SCRIPTURE READER’S GUIDE. 
Fry. 18mo. 





In press, and will shortly be published, 
GEN. TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF; 


Containing Biographies of Generals Taylor, Worth, 
Wool, Butler, and all the distinguished officers of the pre- 
sent War. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDI- 
cine. 2 vols. 8vo. By George D. Wood, M.D., author of 


$1 





8vo. in one vol. $1. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 18mo. 


the “ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,” &c., &c. bury. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF suRGERY.| “S Punta. 
By George McClellan, M.D., in 2 vols. 8vo. u ed by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., myl5 ROBERT CARTER, 58 Canal st. 


No. 14 North Fourth street, 


, ADAMS'S THREE DIVINE SISTERS; Faith, Hope, 


epraes WORKS. Complete in 2 volumes. 8vo. 


|THE WYCLIFFITES; or, England in the Fifteenth 


By Caroline 
—_—as HISTORY. Revised Edition. 4 vols. 


/GLORY, GLORY, GLORY, and other Narratives. By 





m1 4t Philadelphia. 


COLTON -& JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 





York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MatuemaTicaL Works, and 
Works in Forrion Lanovaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of werk will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
fl3tf | United States. 16 





ICHARD ©. VALENTINE, 45.Gold Street, New 


chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can muke 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Ast It is j ible that the intelligence of the 
age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Havveck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Jn our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth bucks. 

Published and for sale by 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


25 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 


SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 











QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 


COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 6 
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SES 
NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 
Just Received per Steamer “ Caledonia.” 


EGOR.—The Progress of America, from the 
om by Geum to - banal 1846. 2 yun capes 


8vo. . es 
—Travels in the Ste ‘of the Cas _ Sea, 
= pi the Caucasus, an Ore. ° " 3 25 
ROSE.—Biographicai Dictionary. Vol. II. . 550 
GOBAT.—Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Abys- 
sinia. 2d Edition. I2mo. . . - 212 


SINNETT.—By-ways of History, from the ag to the 16th 
Century. 2vols.12mo.  . 5 00 


COXE.—History of the House of hasnt, in 3 vels. Vol. 
IL, 12mo. . - 100 

WILLIAMS.  pesilliaalions of Malta, Sicily, and the 
Continent. mo. . - 250 

TISCHEN DORFF .—Travels in the East. ‘Translated by 
Shuckard. 12mo. ° ° . . 200 

MICHELET.—The French Sees: Translated by 
Cocks. 13mo. < 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS ; or, fies a. at 
Beechcroft. 12mo. . ° 137 

BILLING.—The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland. By R. W. ane and Wm. ened Part 1 


Medium quarto. ° . 15 
SMITH.—Narrative of an Magteretny Visit to each of the 
Consular Cities of China. vo. . a 425 


CUNNINGHAM.—Poems = Songs by. With Notes, by 
his Son. 16mo. e _ 
FARR.—Select peety, chiefly Sacred, of ‘the na a 
James I. 8vo. 1 62 
THOMSON.—The Poetical Works ‘of ies, Thoms son. 


Aldine Edition. 12mo. 2 vols. ° ° - 319 
TWELVE YEARS AGO: a Tale, by the Author of 
“ Letters to my Unknown Friends.” J2mo. + 200 


YOUTHFUL LIFE, and Pictures of Travel; being the 
Autobiography of Madame Schopenham. 2 vols. 12mo. 
3 75 

BERANGER.—Lyrical Poems by. Selected and aa 
laied by Wm. Anderson. 12mo. 1 3 
ATHERSTONE.—The _ of Nineveh; a Poem. ‘Svols. 
12mo. 3 50 
LANE,—The Ambion. Nights’ Entertainments ; Tene 
lated and Arranged for Family Reading. IMustrated vy 
600 Woodcuts by Harvey, &c. 3 vols. Svo. 
ZAMBA.—Life and Adventures of Zamba, an cake 
Negro King, and his Experience of Slavery in South | 
Carolina. Written by Himself. 8vo. ° 2 25 | 
PROMETHEUS BOUND. The Prometheus Ronni of | 
Bachgan, With Notes, by Rev. H. 8. Suneent, 5 | 


- . 





Ww uEWELL~ ‘Astronomy and General Physics, asians 
ed with reference to Natural Theology. 12mo. . 1 75 

MANUALS OF UTILITY. Bogue’s Manual of Oil 
Painting for Young Artists and Amateurs. 24mo. 31 

PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN AND COLOR; comprising | 
the Arrangement of Forms for Silk, Cotton, Woollen, | 
Paper, and other eae, with — — 
4to. . 

GREEN —Mental Dynamics or Groundwork ofa Pict d 
sional Education. . . 1 12} 


—— .—Practica! | Slpdéilien to Greek Construing. 
vo... ° é 


WATSON, ~Cybele Retindnien: British Plants, and a 
Geographical Relations. Vol. J. 8vo. ; . 33 


BYTHNER.—The ais of David; or, Ame of = 
Psalms. 8&vo. 67 


PEILE.—Annotations on the Epistlet to the Sicily a 


187 

CHURCH POETRY ; sa Gate ae in Old - 
Modern Verse 12 
SIMEON.—Memoirs of the Life of the ber: CEs 


Simeon, with a Selection from his Life and es 
ence. Edited by Rev. Wm. Cairns. 8vo. 41 
BUNSEN.—The Constitution of the Church of the a 
ture. 8vo.  . - e 2 75 
MANT.—Ferie Aunlwenaiies: Chesiven ance of the 
Church’s Holydays no Sy nuptorn of hina by - Right 

Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. 12mo 2 50 


ROWTON.—The Widower’s Cunnetine i ‘ 75 
THE MODERN THEME : : F - 100 
2 | ee eee and Seasonable Advice to the Ro- 

man Catholics of England . - ; > 87 


Imported and for sale by 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


W. & P. will shortly publish— 
The Protectorate of Cromwell, by D’ Aubigné. 
Youthful Life, and Pictures of Travel, being the Auto- 
biography of Madame Schopenham. 
Tischendorff's Travels in the East. 


The Gardener’s Monthly Volume. The four vols. al- 
ready published are: 1. On the Potatoe Plant. 1. 
On the Cucumber and Gooseberry. 2. On the 
Grape Vine. 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition ; almost 
entirely re-written. 


Half Hours with the best Authors, selected and ar- 
ranged, with short Biographical Notices. By Chas. 
Knight. 

Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humor. 


One Volume, 8vo.— Price $2 50. 


ALEXANDER ON ISATAH. 


THE LATER PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. By Joseph 
Addison Alexander, Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton. Pp. 502, 8vo. 


“ This is the continuation and completion of Prof. Alex- 
ander’s elaborate commentary on Isaiah, commencing with 
the 40th chapter. The general character of the work, in 
point of scholarship, judgment, theological tone and exege- 
tical tact, will be readily anticipated from the fume of the 
author, and his long devotion to studies of this kind. Its 
source, its subject, the labor it has cost, and pretensions, 
conspire to reader it one of the most important publications 
of the season, and one which theologians and scholars 
will not be willing to forego the pleasure and profit of 
examining for themselves-"“—New York Evangelist. 


“The author brings to his work a mind richly stored 
with the learning requisite to the successful accomplish- 
ment of the task, being perhaps better qualified, by his fa- 
miliarity with the critics of Germany and the Oriental Jan- 
guages, than almost any other man, to write intelligently 
on this portion of the inspired volume. He has thus re r- 
dered a service to theological students—that is, to all who 
study the Bible with attention, which we trust will be ap- 
preciated, and we are as-ured that all who become ac- 
quainted with the character of the work will wish to add 
it to their libraries."—N. Y. Observer. 

“The two volumes, taken together, are among the most 
learned and erudite works of the kind which have issued 
for some years past from the American press.”"—Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 

“The hand of the thorough scholar is evident through- 
out, not only in the critical selection of the best materials, 
but in the condensation and clear arrangement of those 


| materials.”"— Prot. Churchman. 


“It supplies a want which has long been felt,—the 
want of a commentary of higher aim than the unfolding 
of a poem, and of profounder character than a mere repo- 
sitory of suggestive practical thoughts.’—New York 
Recorder. 

“It will, we know, afford a high degree of pleasure to 
many of our readers to learn that this expected volume has 
made its appearance, and that it completes the author's 





Fortune’s Three Years’ Wanderings in China. 


The Preservation of Infants in Delivery. 
King, M. D. 


One Volume 8v0.—Richly Gilt Sazony. $5. 
MRS. JAMESON’S 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
Illustrated with 12 elegant Steel-plate Engravings. 


NEW SUPPLY JUST RECEIVED. 


“ Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, recently 
published by Wiley & Putnam, is certainly among the 
must attractive and charming volumes which the American 

ress has produced this season. Itisa — 8vo. volume, 
of from 300 to 400 pages, superbly bound in Saxony gilt 
| extra, and contains the following Twelve Portraits, exe- 
cuted in the most finished style of the first artists, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Heath, of London, viz: 


CHAMBERS.—Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining | | me Beatrice, Miranda, Juliet, Ophelia, Imogen, Viola, 
37 | 


Tracts. Vol. XVL., 16mo. 

Arithmetic, Theoretical wed Practical. 
Marr. l6mo. 

YOUATT. —The Pig: on the pends Management, Feed- 
ing, and Medical Treatment of Swine, with directions 
for Fatting Pork, and Curing Bacon and Hams, ‘aoe en- 
gravings. 8vo. ° . ° ° 137 

DONALDSON.—The Cultivated Plants ofthe Farm. — 





By W. 
75 


TAYLOR.—The Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 3d Edition. Pi 
112 


JONES.—Turnip Husbandry: on the seaee and <= 
cation of that important Root. 16mo. 

GARDENER’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 12mo. 4 oda 
already published as follows: each vol. 8l 


Vol. 1. The Potatoe; its Culture, Uses end History. 
By Johnson. 

Vol.2. The Cucumber and the Gooseberry. By G. 
W. Johnson. 


Vols. 3and 4. The Grape Vine, its Culture, Uses, and 
History. By Johnson. 
H! oa A Short sarees on the Steam Magine. Part 7 
~mo. 
SIDNEY. —Speed on Railways considered ina Commer. 
cial point of View. 8vo. . 62 


HILL.—On the Theory and Practice of Betting c oat ~~ 
way Curves. 12mo. 


PARSONS.—Improved Engine. : : 
i aoa ony Engineers’ Pocket Book, for 1847 aod 
187 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL —. 


Papen Surgical Association. Vol. 3, 8vo. . e 
ERWOOD.—Princi 9 of the Air Pasuge 
— and Pleura. 9d edition 8vo. : 
RUITT.—The 
ee —* Vado M Mecam. 4th cton 


Cleopatra, Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Perdita, Cordelia. 
These Portraits ijlustrate the following class of Shak- 
speare’s Characters, as arranged by Mrs. Jameson: 


“ Ist. Characters of Intellect. 

“2d. Characters of Imagination and Fancy. 
“3d. Characters of the Affections. 

“4th. Historical Characters. 


“They are, in truth, admirable expositions of Shak- 
speare’s matchless creations, and form, in the elegant edi- 
tion of the American publishers, one of the most appro- 
priate gifts that could be made.”—NVewark Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


“In this edition, which is reprinted from the latest Lon- 
don edition, these essays have been printed in a style of 
sumptuous elegance—unsurpassed by any thing we have 
seen of American typography—and are accompanied by 
large, well drawn, and exquisitely executed steel engrav- 
ing of rwetve of the female characters of Shakspeare. 

“The book combines sterling value and permanent inte- 
rest, with elegance of typography and general beauty, 
more thoroughly than any other similar work issued this 
season. We commend it to public regard."—N. Y. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. 


“The present volume is a splendid gem, which no ad- 
mirer of nature’s best expositor should lack. The work is 
bound in excellent style.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The style in which it is published corresponds with the 
merit of the work. It isa large octavo of 340 pages —the 
paper of the finest quality—the type new and large—the 
engravings, of which there are twelve representing the 
ncipal female characters of Shakspeare’s plays, of the 
Rie hest finish and beauty—and the general appearance of 
- work is fully equal to that of any American publica- 
tion that ever fell under our notice.”--Journal of Com- 

merce. 

Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 








plan, while it presents one of the most learned, luminous, 


| discriminating, and satisfactory exposstions of the evange- 
By Richard | 


lical prophet extant. * * * * Wecannot be mistaken in 
recommending to every clergyman and student of divinity, 
in our Church at least, to make some sacrifices in securing 
these volumes.” — Presbyterian. 








One vol. ®vo. Price $2 50. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SECOND SERIES. 
ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS; 
reprinted from the Princeton Review. Second Series. 
Including the Contributions of the late Rev. Albert B. 
Dod, D.D. 8vo. pp. 612. 


“ The first series of selected —_ from the Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review, was published last year 
by Wiley and Pntnnm, and its Phen urity and ready sale 
have led to the preparation of another series equally rich 
in material, and having some very peculiar claifns to atten- 
tion. It embraces seven articles from the skilful pen of 
the late and much lamented Professor Dod, which the 
many admirers of that remarkable man will regard as well 
worth the price of the whole volume. Among these are 
his Reviews of Beecher, Finney, and the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, also his able essays on Phrenology and Capital Pun- 
ishment. There are twenty-one articles in all, and not a 
commonplace one among them. Even to those who have 
a complete series of the Repertory, these compact volumes 
will be desirable, and to others, we mean particularly 
Presbyterians, they are almost indispensable.’’—Presbyte- 
rian. 

“That they are able, quick-witted, racy, and pungent, 
and that they manifest the power which earnestness and 
zeal always possess, will be readily understood.”"—W. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“ The Essays bear the mark of the distinguished source 
from which they proceed. None can read them without 
becoming more thoughtful and wise men.”"—N. Y. Re- 
corder. 

“ The volume is produced with great neatness of execu- 
tion, and with its predece ssor will form a standard work in 
theological libraries.’’-- Observer. 


ESSAYS. 





Alexander on Isaiah—Earlier Prophecies $3 00 
Princeton Theological Essays, first Series $2 50 
Published and for sale by 
_Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, The 


Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 
By Cuarves Lyew., F.G.8. With 100 Woodcuts. Com- 
plete in One Volume. 8vo. $5 00. 


The former or Sixth Edition, was published in 1840. 
The present edition has been entirely revised, and besides 
numerous additions and corrections, and reference to the 
most recent works, contains some account of the Geology 
of the Niagara, the Delta, and Valley of the Mississippi, 
and other topics, derived from origina! observations made 
by the Author in his Travels in North America, in 1842 





and 1846. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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INTERESTING THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


BY DAVID N. LORD. 
One Volume, 8vo., Muslin. $2 00. 


“ Tus is a very serious book, and can hardly fail to leave a most serious impression on the mind of the reader: there will be found in the present treatise, matter of most 
absorbing interest. His philosophy of symbolization seems grounded on the most sober and consistent principles ; and much of his reasoning, in this respect, may be regarded as 
unanswerable. Many passages remind us, for eloquence of style, of Chalmers: and it is indeed refreshing when, from the cold metaphysics, and the utilitarian hypotheses of 
government, we may turn to a theology so sound, so lofty, so scriptural as that presented in this valuable work.’’"—New York Observer. ’ 

“ We regard this as one of the most important and able publications that have issued from the American press. On the whole, it seems to us the most natural and satisfac. 
tory exposition we have met with, of this sublime but difficult portion of the word of God. The whole work, we believe, is one which will attract attention. Its spirit is devo. 
tional, and the impressions and lessons it enforces are practical and sublime.”"— Evangelist. 

“ Itis manifestly the fruit of a peculiarly discriminating and vigorous mind ; the production is beautiful as it is unpretending. It puts us in possession of the fundamenta) 
principle of symbolical interpretation: in this respect, we know of no other Exposition of the Apocalypse that will at all compare with it.”"— Presbyterian. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


BY A LAYMAN. 
Revised and Cheap Edition—Muslin. Price 50 Cents. 


“ This work has aiready attracted a good degree of notice, both for its doctrine and its style. A second edition, in so short a period, shows that it has taken a deep hold upon 
the public mind, and bids fair to rank hereafter among our Standard Theological Works.” — Biblical a. 
“ We do not hesitate to recommend the work as combining, in no ordinary degree, some of the highest elements of thought, argument, and oratory.”—Christian Review. 


ESSAY ON OUR LORD'S DISCOURSE AT CAPERNAUM, 
RECORDED IN THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF ST. JOHN. 
BY SAMUEL H. TURNER, D.D. 


1 vol. 12mo., Muslin. Price 75 cents. 











“ This is another valuable contribution by Dr. Turner to the stores of Biblical criticism. It appears to have been written with the immediate view of combating the errors of 

es Wiseman, who arg to this chapter for proof of the Real Presence. Every friend of truth will look upon Dr. Turner's work as very seasonable, and calculated to do much 

—New York Express. 
re The Discourse at Capernaum has often been abused to the support of transubstantiation, and Dr. Turner has done a good work in clearing it from the sacramental meshes 
which have been cast around it, aud placing the chapter in its true light."—Wew Quarterly Review. 

“ Dr. Turner conducts his examination in an acute and masterly manner. He has given the key which unlocks the true interpretation of the whole chapter, and solves every 
difficulty in it. A more successful or beautiful piece of Biblical interpretation will rarely be found. This treatise should be read by every one capable of appreciating its excel 
lence and value.’’—- Protestant Churchman. 


THEOLOGY, EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED, 


IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


BY TIMOTHY DWIGHT, LL.D. 
A new, revised Edition, with Portrait and Memoir. 4 vols. S8vo., Muslin gilt. Price $6 00. 


“Dr. Dwight has a world-wide reputation. No clergyman’s library can be complete without his Theology.’—New York Observer. 

“ The excellence of this standard work is known and admitted. We have often been delighted in tracing the author’s thoughts, his masterly and most entertaining treatment 
of the Socinian heresy.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“ The eminent character of the productions of Timothy Dwight has been everywhere appreciated in our own and other countries. Few have been his equals, none his supe 
~. — ees and energetic reasoning, and many talents combined, added to a spotiess life spent in its service, have been, indeed, efficient uid to the cause of Christianity.” 
—New York Observer. 


UPHAM’S ELEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


Embracing the two Departments of the Intellect and the Sensibilities. 2 vols. 12mo., Sheep extra. $2 50. 
* Out of all the systematic treatises in use, we consider the volumes of Mr. Upham by far the best that we have.”"—New York Review. 


UPHAM’S ELEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, ABRIDGED, 
And designed as a Text-Book in Academies. 1I12m&, Sheep extra. $1 25. 
“ These works are the fruits of many years’ labor; and they prove their author to be a cautious and profound thinker, a perspicuous and eloquent writer.’’—Christian 4d 
vocate and Journal. 


UPHAM’S TREATISE ON THE WILL. 


A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. 12mo., Sheep extra. $1 25. 
This work is one of great value to the literary and religious community. It indicates throughout not only deep and varied research, but profound and laborious thought, 
and is a fu l, lucid, and able discussion of an involved and embarrassing subject.’’—Christian Advocate and Journal. 


UPHAM’S OUTLINES OF IMPERFECT AND DISORDERED MENTAL ACTION. 12mo., Muslin. 45 cents. 
WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY. 2 vols. 12mo., Muslin. $1 00. 
« Dr. Whewell’s work ought to be read, because it cannot be read without advantage: the age requires such books.” —London Atheneum. 


SCHMUCKER’S PSYCHOLOGY ; 


Or, Elements of a new System of Mental Philosophy, on the Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. For Coll and Academies. 12mo., Muslin. $1 00. 
“ This production, the fruit of some 20 years’ scholastic experience, avowedly owes its existence to the desire of the author to promote the cause of truth and science. [' 
exhibits in a lucid manner the SAY of mental R LOR as the basis of metaphysical science and religious belief. 


TURNER'S (8. H.) ESSAY ON OUR LORD’S DISCOURSE AT CAPERNAUM, 


Recorded in the Sixth Chapter of St. John. 12mo., Muslin. 75 cents. 
The object proposed by this able Essay is to test the validity of the arguments pursued by Dr. Wiseman in his attempts to prove the doctrine of the “ Real Presence" 8s 
mainiained by the Church of Rome. It is characterized by great logical skill and profound erudition. 


TURNER'S (S.) SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters toa Son. 3 vols, 18mo., Muslin. $1 35. 
HALL’S (Rev. Robert) COMPLETE WRITINGS. 4 vols. 8vo., Sheep. $6 00. 
JARVIS’S CHRONOLOGY OF CHURCH HISTORY, &c. $3 00. 
JAY’S (Rev. W.) COMPLETE WORKS. 3 vols. $5 00. 
HUNTER’S SACRED BIOGRAPHY. 1 vol. 8vo. 75 cents. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. $1 90. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. $120. 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Edited by Dr. Murdock. 3 vols., Sheep. $7 50. 
Do. do. do. By Maclane. $3 50. 
QG- For a wines ene List of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ publications in Theological and General Literature, vide their new Descriptive 
Catalogue recently published, and which may be obtained free of cost, on application to the Publishers, 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS. 








